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‘““ The great argument to persuade men to obey laws is, that they were made 

by the deliberate advice, judgment, and experience of the wisest men; and 

to change laws so made, must necessarily influence the vulgar to slight the 
motives that render all laws effectual.” Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, b. iv. 
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Animadversions on the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review, 
against the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. By a Hertfordshire 
Curate. 8vo. Pp. 18. 6d. J. J. Stockdale. 1813. 


TweE increasing audacity of the northern critics, and their 
laboured defence of Popery, have called forth these Animad- 
versions, and we sincerely wish that the friends of the esta- 
‘ blished church would take frequent occasions of chastising the 
insolence, correcting the misrepresentations, and exposing the 
ignorance, of the Edinburgh Reviewers. We shall enlist our 
Hertfordshire Curate into oui service, and though we press 
him, instead of urging him to become a volunteer, he will not, 
we are persuaded, feel offended at our earnest desire to place 
him in our ranks. Without farther apology, then, we proceed 
to use his rod for the critics, and to express our hope, that the 
correction which he administers, if it do not produce any good 
effect on the culprits themselves, will, at least, serve to open 
the eyes, and to purify the taste, of many of their admirers and 
readers. 
No, 182, Vol, 45, July, 1813. B 
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‘* The coarse invectives, the bold censures, and the dogmatical 
decisions of the Edinburgh Review in general, I shal notice by tbe 
way ; but T shall confine myself principaily to the article in question, 
as containing the sum and essence of all that is low, ignorant, and 
abusive. 

** Could it have been expected, that even the presumed writer of 
the article could have ventured so far into the cepths of buffoonery 
and impudence. as to commence his attack by an unvardonable in- 
sinuation, that the Bishop of Lincoln is revelling in wealth—‘ in the 
rich portion of other men’s industry »” 

** He next attempts totreat the Bishop with contempt. Is this also 
to be endured ? Shall an obscure writer in a periodical jourral, 
whose flippent articles on divinity universally mark the hand which 
guides the pen, whose own learning biazes not at least in two flimsy 
volumes of Essays, denominated Sermons,—shall such a writer pre- 
sume to guestion the learning of the Bishop of Lincoln ? Is his lord- 
ship so very little Known as a divine and a scholar? Are we yet to 
learn, that to deep and unaffected piety, he unites a clear judgment 
and solid learning ? Are his works consigned with those of the ortho- 
dox divine, who believes every zota of the thirty-nine articles, to the 
grocer and the teaman ? May not even the deeply-read commen- 
tator, who reproves this same Bishop and others for too easily giving 
up the passage contested in St. John’s Epistle, yet learn some divinity 
from his lordship’s most excellent ‘ Elements ?” Are the crude doc- 
trines, the playful vagaries, thecareless levity of his two smart volumes, 
more than a feather in the balance against the convincing arguments, 
and the luminous reasoning, of the ‘ Refutation ? 

‘¢ The sober and sound sense of the Bishop is, doubtless, not to the 
taste of the sprightly Reviewer, but he has presumed too much on the 
patience of the dullest reader of his Reviews. Too long, indeed, has 
pert assertion passéd current for oracular wisdom, and indiscriminate 
censure, for superior wit. 

«* The article in the Review to which Iam alluding, betrays so 
much illiberality and ignorance, so much empty declamation, and 
painful struggles for wit, that I rejoice to find it there. ‘The cause of 
truth and justice has nought to fear from such opponents. ‘The poison 
of criticism: may invade every pore, when the knife is smoothed with 
oil, or concealed under graceful flowers ; but this Reviewer is a but- 
cher at his trade—hbe brandishes his weapon, reeking with the blood 
of his victims, and the wise and the cautious shrink from his slaughter- 
house. 

«* The Edinburgh Review has now reached its climax of audacity 
and ignorance. It has long ceased to be a /iterary journal—it has long 
been regarded as a mere vehicle of revolutionary principles, and of - 
opinions the most desolating and tyrannical. Let us keep to our 
‘Reviewer. 

** The modern practice of opposition writers has been to vilify all 
those with whom they differ in opinion. No rank, no virtue, no 
falent, can escape their foul calumny. But I put it to the heart and 
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conscience of this Reviewer, and ask him, if he is really prepared to 
degrade all that is sacred, great, and holy, in our constitution in Church 
and State? Is he really in earnest when he thus speaks evi! of cigni- 
ties, and strives to bring into contempt episcopacy itselt? Is he 
really blind to the consequences which must inevitably follow such 
wicked, wide-wasting, abuse of a mild and venerable prelate, whose 
only offence is, the not agreeing with him on the subject of the Catho- 
lic Claims ? 

‘* Is the Reviewer indifferent about a religious establishment ? Is 
he prepared to defend, by argument, the propriety of abolishing alk 
test-laws, and of Jevelling the established church with the sects which 
distract her peace, and, vainly, I pray! strive to destroy it? Let us 
hear the opinions of this iota divine, and, trust me, pothinz that he 
has yet written will terrify the friends of our est: ablishment from a 
speedy reply. We are not quite dazzled with the meteor of his wit, 
nor chilled into silent terror by the loudness of bis voice. 

«© The Reviewer denies the first position of the Bishop, that Papists 
enjoy religious toleration. The principles of this Reveiwer are so vague 
and undefined, that it will be necessary to keep him to the true and 
acknowledged meaning of the term, What is reiigious toleration ? 
The Bishop's definition is simple and conclusive. ‘ Toleration is a 
permission, under the authority of the law, to every individual to pro= 
fess the religious opinions which he conceives most consonant to the 
Scripture, and to worship God in the manner most agreeable to the 
dictates of hisown conscience. Internal faith and external worship 
comprehend the whole, as far as this object is concerned, of religious 
service, and whoever enjoys unrestrained freedom in those two re- 
spects, enjoys perfect religious toleration.’ 

‘* The Papists, then, I insist, do enjoy toleration, in its trae and 
only sense. We are not to give new meanings to words, whenever it 
may suit ourconvenience. If, indeed, we may judge from the prac- 
tice of the Reviewer, we may exclaim, in the words of the Roman 
historian—‘ Jampridem equidem nos vera rerum vocabula amisimus— 
malarum rerum audacia fortitudo vocatur ; eo respublica in extremo 
sita est.’ Unrestrained licentiousness may, since this new era, be 
used for toleration in the vocabulary of the Reviewing Divine ; but 
we are not all thus enlightened, nor prepated to change the meaning 
of the English language. 

«© What does the Reviewer oppose to the arguments, or opin.ons, 
if he pleases, of the Bishop ? Mere opinions of his own. The Bishop 
anticipates danger from concession to the Papists—the Reviewer 
thinks nothing is to be apprehended. ‘The Bishop recurs to historical 
evidence, and reasons, that similar power will cause similar abuses, 
The Reviewer laughs historical evidence to scorn, and tells us that we 
are arrived at a new era, when former things are done away; all 
things are become new. ‘The age of illiberality and bigotry (laud we 
the Gods!) isnmo more? The wolf may jie down with the lamb— 
the Papist with the Churchman! And for all this we have the assu- 
rance of the learned, the prophetic, Reviewer. Really men have not 
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lost their power of discrimination, but will yet presume to decide be- 
tween the opinions of the Bishop, founded on experience, and the 
assertions of the Reviewer, founded omthe sand. His ipse dixit is not 
yet thought infallible. Let us hear what Mr. Plowden says of this 
change in the sentiments and doctrines of the Papists. ‘If any one 
pretend to insinuate, that the modern Roman Catholics differ in one 
iota from their ancestors, he either deceives himself, or he wishes to 
deceive others : Semper eadem is more emphatically descriptive of 
our religion, than of our jurisprudence.’ 

‘* The Reviewer wittily offers a kind of bet to the Bishop in these 
words: ‘ But, in spite of bis venerable Office, we must express our 
decided belief, that his Lordshjn (by no means averse to a good bar- 
gain) would not pay down five pounds, to receive fifty millions for his 
posterity, whenever the majority of the cabinet should be (Catholic 
Emancipation carried) members of the Catholic religion.’ Let me 
intreat the reader tomark the former parenthesis in this sentence, and 
let me ask, if this language is not beneath the common terms of gen- 
tlemanly intercourse ? Is it to be endured, in civilized society, that 
a vious and exemplary Bishop is to be thus spoken of by an obscure 
literary assassin? Is the darkness of an anonymous publication to be 
a licensed cover for the most foul calumnies? Is the liberty of the 
press thus to degenerate, with impunity, into the mosi offensive 
scurrility ? 

‘«* | have observed, that I rejoice at the appearance of this article in 
the Review. ‘This requires explanation. Such violence must put 
the friends of the Established Church on their guard. If the claims 
of the Papists are thus to be advocated, the good sense of the nation 
will be awakened to a sense of the danger of entrusting the ark of 
their magnificent and holy cause to the turbulence and tyranny of 
such statesmen, as the materials of which the Reviewer's mind is 
formed, are calculated to supply. 

«* Let me ask this Reviewer, if the sense of the nation has not 
been decidedly against the claims of the Papists? How shall we 
otherwise account for the vast piles of petitions, urging the Legisla- 
ture to preserve, inviolate, the Protestant Church of this land? I 
vaiue not the sneers and contempt of the Reviewer, who sees no inde- 
pendence, no sincerity, in those thousands of persons whose signatures 
those petitions bear. I am well prepared to be told, that his friends 
arethe only independent, the only libera! and enlightened, petitioners ! 
The great body of the Clergy, who have so strenuously stood between 
the people and the plague, cannot, in course, but be stigmatized as 
bigots and fools, The principles of Popery aud its partizans are still 
the same. Intolerance stili marks them all, and until the meek spirit 
of their Master shall have breathed into their hearts true liberality, 
and meekness, and humility, I would reject their claims, though 
backed with all the powers of the modish Divine of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

I trust that enough has been written to prove the wickedness and 
folly of the Reviewer ; but, before we part, I would make a few 
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observations on the general tendency of the Review. I have observed, 
that it has long ceased to be literary. Its pages have Jong been almost 
wholly devoted to political and controversial subjects. That articles 
of ability have occasionally appearedin it, no one can deny ; but I do 
affirm, that its comments on Poetry have deen illiberal and unjust, and 
devoid of taste and feeling ; that the grossest prejudice has disgraced 
its pages in articles of various natures; that its errors, on Classical 
ground, are too notorious to require particular mention. ‘The saga- 
cious and keen criticism of the late Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
leaves me but little to add on this subject. The late review of the 
school-boy trash, from the High School of Edinburgh, has again 
brought their classical learning ito question. Their real or pretended 
ignorance of the numerous mistakes in prosody, which appear in 
almost every page, proves them to be idle pretenders to classical 
criticism. 

** When I took up my pen on this occasion, a single article in the 
last Edinburgh Review engrossed my attention. I felt great disgust 
at its contents, and was impatient toexpress it. I have insensibly been 
drawn into an opinion of the general character of the Review. I 
regret itnot. My main object is, howev.r, to point out the extreme 
baseness aiid vulgarity of a writer in it, who has traduced a learned 
and venerable Divine, without confuting one of his arguments ; who 
has made use of language, which would disgrace the lowest pot-house 
in the metropolis ; and who, instead of fair criticism, has sullied his 
employer’s Journal with miserable attempts at wit, unworthy of the 
humblest drudge iu the garret of his printer. 

‘* The Reviewer has, indeed, attacked the Bishop of Lincoln with 
all the pertness and boldness for which he is distinguished ; but, to 
quote his own words, ‘ the noise which’ his Lordship ‘hears is not 
roating—but braying; the teeth and mane are all imaginary ; there 
is nothing but the ears. It is nota lion that stops the way, but az 
ass.’” 


How dare the Edinburgh Reviewer deny that the Papists 
enjoy religious toleration? In what respect, we defy him to 
State, is the Papist restrained from worshipping God in his own 
way? And let him, if he cau, point out any country, from 
the first introduction of Christianity to the present time, in 
which Popery was the established religion of the State, where 
those who differed from that religion enjoyed one-hundredth 
part of the toleration which is now enjoyed by Papists in 
every part of the British dominions. ‘The Reviewer knew, 
when he made the assertion, that he uttered a falsehood; but 
he, and his colleagues. have successfully imposed so many 
falsehoods, as truths, on their readers, that he imagined this 
would pass current also. In fact, the Edinburgh Reviewers of 
late have thrown off the flimsy veil which they once thought it — 
prudent to assume, and displayed open enmity to our establish- 
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ments in Church and State. We shall, therefore, watch them 
more closely than we have lately done, and administer that. 
chastisement which they so richly deserve. 

For the benefit of these Reviewers, and in proof of the jus- 
tice of our own charge against them, we shall adduce the 
authority of the late Lord Clare, who knew more of the princi- 
ples and conduct of the Papists, and of the laws by which 
they could be affected, than almost any other man, and who, 
in answer to a similar assertion, in the year 1793, observed : 


“ The Legislature has thought fit, from time to time, since the 
year 1778, to relieve the Roman Catholics of Ireland from all the 
severe restrictions which pre-sed upon them ; insomuch that, at this 
day (in 1793) they Livein a state of as perfect civil liberty, as any 
other description of the King’s subjects, VHEiR CUARACTERS, THEIR 
PERSONS, AND THEIR PROPERTY, AKE PROTECTED BY THE SAME 
LAWS WHICH PROTECT THE CHARACTERS, THE PERSONS; AND THE 
PROPERTY, OF Protestants ; for asto the complaint made by their 
petition, that their personal estates are liable to discovery, it is altoge- 
ther without foundation, and they know it ; and WiTH RESPECT TO 
THEIR RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, THEY ENJOY A FULL AND PERFECT 
TOLERATION: it isnot now as formerly, suffered by connivance ; 17 
JS PUT UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE LAW,” 


Our readers, we apprehend, will not hesitate long between 
these opposite authorities, of the Lord High Chancellor of lre- 
land, and of the E dinburgh Reviewers. 

The author of these Animadversions does more than insinuate 
that the author of the abusive attack on the Bishop of Lincoln 
isa clergyman. For the honour of the profession we should 
hope that he is mistaken ; but when we recollect that a certain 
flippant divine preached a sermon in a fashionable chapel in the 
metropolis, to a fashionable congregation, in support of Catho- 
lic emancipation, and that he received a living in the north for 
this devotion of his talents, such as they are! to the purposes 
of party, from an immaculate peeress ; and when we remember 
further, that the letters of Peter Plymley, written in support of 
the same cause, were the production of the same pen as the 
Sermon in question ; and that the said divine was, and, we 
believe, is, a writer in the Edinburgh Review ; strange as the 
fact may appear, it is certainly within the limits of probability. 
Let this flippant gentleman, however, take care of himself ; he 
has already felt the weight of our lash ; and he may rest assured, 
that, if. he shall thus presume to revile his betters, and to 
oppose his ignorance to their knowledge, his scepticism to 
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their orthodoxy, and his lack of learning, to their erudition, we 
shall make hin) smart more severely than he has hitherto done, 
under the just severity of our correction. 





The Edinburgh Review for November, 1802, and 


Memoirs of Frederica Wilhelmina, Princess Royal of Prussia, 
Margravine of Pareith, Sister of Frederic the Great. Written 
by herself. Translated from the French. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Pp. 752. Colburn, London; Anderson and Goldie, Edin- 
burgh ; and Cumming, Dublin. 1812. 


Or this singular production we have the following unsatisfactory. 
account from the French anonymous editor. 


‘© For several years past the public have been anticipating the 
appearance of the Memoirs of the Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia, 
Margravioe of Bareith, the Leloved sister of Frederic the Great. 
Many persons have read the manuscript of these Memoirs, which is 
in the hand-writing of the Princess. ‘The Margravine had bequeathed 
them to the privy couns-Jlor, M. de Supperville, her first physician, 
who constantly refused to allow them ‘to be published. After his 
death, they lecame the property of an intimate friend of the Editor, 
who immediately consented to their publication. 

a ‘« These Memoirs commence with the year 1706, aud come down 

tothe end of 1742. They have no doubt been continued to a much 
later period, since the Margravine states her intention to record the 
mest memorable events of the reign of her brother ; but this part of 
her manuscript has never yet been discovered. The Editor, however, 
is in search of it, and intends publishing it, as soon as he obtains the 
manuscript, or an authentic copy.” 





A more lame and unsatisfactory account of any posthumous 
work never, we venture to affirm, since the first invention of 
the art of printing, was yet given to the public. It has no one 
feature of authenticity belonging to it; but, on the contrary, 
displays evident tokens of fabrication, ‘The very first sentence 
states a falsehood ; the public have not been for several years 
past In expectation of the appearance of these Memoirs ; for 
by the public must be meant, the people of the countries in 
which the original book has been printed,—namely, London, 
Brunswick, and Paris. Certainly, no such expectation has 
prevailed at London ; and we have reason to believe, that the 
publication was equally unexpected at Brunswick; at Paris, 
however, if it be really what we suspect it to be, a French for- 
yery, the persons who had the fabrication in hand would take 
eare to circulate reports propitious to their project, and so to 
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excite the very anticipation which they have since adduced as 
a circumstantial proof of its authenticity. If many persons had 
read the original manuscript, why were not the names of such 
persons, or at least of some of them, mentioned, that the public 
might have ostensible witnesses of the authenticity of the 
Memoirs. But no, not only is this indispensable precaution 
deemed unnecessary by the Editor, but he even conceals his 
own name ; and thus calls upon the public to yield credit to 
his story, without knowing who he is, and, consequently, whe- 
ther he be worthy of credit, or not. He tells us, too, that the 
original manuscript is the real production of the Margravine’s 
pen. But we have nothing but his ipse diwit for this, which is 
the less worthy of credit, because, according to his own 
account, he had better evidence to produce, the evidence of 
some of those persons who, he says, had read the manuscript. 
Besides, who are they who could ascertain the fact of the hand- 
writing ; they must be persons who had either been in corres- 
pondence with the Margravine, or who had lived in her family, 
and had seen her writing, and we suspect that no such persons 
are now alive. Else there must be some written evidence to 
establish the fact ; and, if so, why is it not produced? But, 
these Memoirs were bequeathed to Mr. Supperville, it is said ! 
Possibly the term bequeathed may not be used in its strict legal 
sense ; or else we should require a copy of the clause in the 
Margravine’s will, by which she bequeathed her manuscript to 
her physician. Mr. ‘Supperville, it must be remembered, was 
introduced to the Margravine, according to these Memoirs, i in 
the year 1738. Hie had been educated at a Dutch university, 
(his father being settled at the Hague,) had studied the law, 
had been to Paris as secretary to an embassy, had there fallen 
in love, which made him (why, we cannot conceive) give up 
law for physic ; he, in consequence, returned to the Univer- 
sity, where he completed his studies, and acquired a high repu- 
tation for his skill in medicine and anatomy ; he was then en- 
aged by the King of Prussia, and practised as a physician in 
Febitienis. He must, therefore, it is apprehended, have been 
at least thirty years of age, when he was introduced to the 
Margravine in 1738. Consequently, had he lived to the year 
1812, he would have arrived at the great age of one hundred 
and four. We note this circumstance, because we are told, 
that, after M. Supperville’s death, the manuscript became the 
property, (though by what means we are left to conjecture) of 
an intimate friend of the Editor, who immediately consented to 
its publication. This is a direct assertion that the Memoirs were 
committed to the préss, immediately after the death of Supper- 
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ville. Now it was so obviously necessary to inform the public 

when Supperville died, that such necessity could not possibly 
have escaped the Editor’ s notice. That Supperville died lately, 
we cannot suppose; and yet if he did not, the assertion of the 
immediate consent of his executor, or of the man, whoever he 
was, whose property the Memoirs became, must be false. Again, 
it was equally imperative on the Editor to name the intimate 
Sriend, from whom he received the manuscript. Who were the 
persons who had applied to Mr. Supperville for permission to 
publish the Memoirs, during his life, and whom he had. so 
steadily refused ? If Mr. Supperville had really such an ob- 
jection to their publication, is it not probable that he, who 
knew of the desire to publish them by the solicitations for his 
permission to give them to the world, is it not probable that he 
would have destroyed them, or, at least, would have left a posi- 
tive injunction to the person to whom he consigned them not 
to publish them? In short, the anonymous editor has not only 
omitted to adduce the smallest evidence, (even such as he 
acknowledges to have been in his power) to convince the 
world of the truth of his own statement, or of the authenticity 
of these Memoirs; but has given an agcount which carries 
with it the strongest appearance of falsehood. 

The concluding paragraph of the ‘ Advertisement” may 
be considered as the puff preliminary, for some -additional 
volumes with which the publicis indirectly threatened. The 
Editor chuses to take it for granted that the Margravine con- 
tinued her Memoirs to a much later period, though he con- 
fesses that this part of the manuscript has never yet been dis- 
covered, ‘ The Editor is, however, in search of it, and intends 
publishing it as soon as he obtains the manuscript, or an authentic 
copy.” Will any man of common understanding become the 
dupe of this paltry artifice? Is it within the scope of human 
credulity to believe, that if the Margravine bequeathed any of 
her Memoirs to her physician, she did not bequeath the whole 
of them? For what purpose could she suppress one part, and 
preserve the other, in which allusion is made to that which she 
suppressed ? If the part published was unmediately consigned 
to the press, by permission of the person who had obtained the 
possession of it, after Supperville’s death, is it to be imagined, 
that if that person had been in possession of the other part, he 
would not have directed the publication of the whole? Can 
we suppose that he would not make the most diligent search 
after the concluding part for that purpose ? Can we believe 
that the manuscripts bequeathed by Mr. Supperville to this un- 
known friend of the Editor, were so voluminous, that such 
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a portion of them could elude his diligent search? And, for 
what parpete, could Supperville himself have separated one 
portion of the manuscript from the rest, so that one might be 
found immeciately, and the other be so secreted as to require 
the protracted diligence of many months to discover ? To us 
it appears, that the whole story is incredible; and that one 
part of the statement adds to the incredibility of the other. It, 
as we believe, itis a pripatie forgery, the author’s motive for 
introducing the last paragraph is perfectly obvious. He thought 
if he could make the public swallow the first dose which he had 
prepared for them, they would be fully prepared to take down 
a second. And whether his object were gain cr calumny, his 
‘purpose would be equally answered. In considering the 
imputed forgery, the question cui bono? will probably occur to 
the reader. But, if we have shewn sufficient ground for our 
belief of the forgery, we do not hold ourselves obliged to account 
for the author’s motive in committing it. We think, however, 
that we can assign a probable motive. 

Our readers are not to be told, that when the fathers of the 
French Revolution formed their plan for the subversion of 
thrones, the first means which they employed for carrying it 
into effect, was to render the monarchs who filled them, objects 
of contempt and disgust. Hence the press was ¢ »mployed, as 
the most powerful instrument, to fabricate vices which they 
never committed, and actions which they never performed. 
‘This part of the revolutionary tactics was long continued, with 
what success it is needless to repeat. Buonaparte himself, 
whenever he has been on the point of seizing upon the terri- 
tory of an independent power, has had recourse to it; and no 
one can have forgotten his base and unmanly attempt to blast 
the characters of the royal family of Spain, and of the Queen 
of Prussia. His resolution to seize upon the Prussian territo- 
ries, and to dethrone the lawful prince, may have induced him 
to set the same engine at work, tn order to blacken his charac- 
ter, with a view to diminish his own guilt. For this purpose 
the volumes before us may have been fabricated ; and they are 
assuredly well calculated for the accomplishment of so worthy 
an object. For such a mass of trifling, folly, foibles, and vices, 
have seldom been heaped together in two octavo volumes. But 
before we say any thing more of its contents, it will be expe- 
dient to take some notice of the ingenious observations of the 
young gentlemen of the Edinburgh Review. 

We have s%id enough to convince our readers that this book 
is exactly suitable to the taste of these northern sages; who 
are never so delighted’ as when they enjoy the satisfaction of 
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seeing the great degraded, and crowned heads consigned to 
contempt. It is the exultation of lite minds, in which malice 
is the joint ofispring of envy and discontent. ‘They were 
sufficiently « acute, however, to perceive, that, before they could 
expect to gain credit for their refiecti ons, they must establish 
the authenticity of the work out of which they were pro essedly 
to arise, at least as far as it could be esta! blished by their asser- 
tions. ‘Phey aré forced, indeed, to admit, that the work “is 
ushered into the world without any vouchers for its authenticity, 
or even any satisfactory account of the manner in which the 
manuscript was obtained ;” but they studiously forbear to 
examine the account stated, with a view to shew thatit is not 
entitled to the smallest credit ; or to investiyate those circum- 
stances which the Editor adduces, and which so materially 
strengthen the conviction of his dishonesty. No; these critics 
wished it so much to be true, that they evaded the dificulties 

which they could not surmount, and resolved that the weight of 
their testimony should not be wanted to.give currency to a tale 
which reflected disgrace on so many personages of rank in the 
German empire ; they iminediately add, therefore, in order to 
counteract the force of their first observation, and in imitation 
of the ambiguous style of the anonymous editor, “ But its 
genuineness, we understand, is admitted, even by those ushose 
inclinations would lead them to deny tt, and appears to us, in- 
deed, to be wresistibly established by internal evidence.” How 
do they understand this to be the case. Why not state boldly 
that they have been so assured by persons w orthy of confidence ? 
But who are the persons who would be inclined to deny the 
authenticity of the statement? Who, but the House of Bruns- 
wick, connected as they are, by blood and marriage, with the 
personages who are here held up to public contempt and 
obloquy ? And what communication with any members of that 
illustrious house caa the writers ina work conducted, if not 
established, to promote the subversion of those principles which 
seated their family on the throne of these realms, and to shake 
their authority to its very basis, possibly have? The iasinua- 
tion is artful, but false ; and will not serve as a prop to their 
own suspected allegations. And what is the wresistible internal 
evidence of the authenticity of the work? Why, forsooth, the 
fact is, that it is not written as a well educated and amiable 
princess would write, but “ in the vulgar gossiping of a cham- 
hbermaid.” Itis, in truth, a rather curious argument, that a 
book must be written by a princess, because it is very unlike 
the style and manner of a prificess ! Another reason assigned 
is, that itis © full of egotism, detraction, and inconsistency.” 
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But, as if sensible that this character of the book, (which, by 
the bye, is just enough,) would defeat his own object, by de- 
stroying the credit of the writer, whoever he may be, and, at 
the same time, induce a belief that it was not written by the 
Margravine, he directly subjoins, “ but all delivered with an 
air of good faith, that leaves us little room to doubt of the 
facts that are reported on the writer’s own authority, or, in any 
case, in the justness of her opinions.” So that, according to 
this sagacious critic, egotism, inconsistency, and proneness to 
detraction, are perfectly compatible with faith, with a 
correct statement of facts ; and with perfect justness of opinion. 
We admit, that the Edinburgh Reviewers are materially inte~ 
rested in the inculcation of such doctrine on their readers, be- 
cause as they frequently display the very vices which they im- 
pute to the Margravine, it is of consequence to the support of 
their own credit, that they should labour to deprive them of 
their natural effect. 

We are next amused with a very curious peace of informa- 
tion, namely, that “half the edification of the book, (by 
which, we presume, this accurate writer means the edification 
to be derived from a perusal of the book) consists in the light 
it affords as to the character of the writer, and consequently 
as to the effects of the circumstances in which she was placed. 
Nor is there any thing in the very curious picture it presents, 
more striking than the part she unintentionally contributes in 
the peculiarity of her own taste in the colouring and delinea- 
ation.” Unawed by the authority of this Aristarchus of the 
north, we presume to think, that generally speaking, the in- 
structive part of the Biographical Memoirs of public Charac- 
ters consists in the light which they throw, not on the humours, 
whims, and caprices of the individuals themselves, who are the 
immediate subjects of such publications, but on public af- 
fairs, on the conduct and motives of cabinets, ani on the great 
political concerns of nations, involving the interests of whole 
communities. And, with reference to the book before us, we 
do not hesitate to say, that, gratifying as the contemplation of 
degraded greatness may be to the minds of men who delight 
in the propagation of principles which tend to the degradation, 
if not tothe destruction, of all greatness, there is nothing, in 
the delineation which it-affords, of the character of the Mar- 
gravine herself, or in the light which it throws on the pecu- 
liarity of her taste, or, indeed, on any part of her principles or 
her conduct, which can afford the smallest edification to the 
most uninformed, or even gratify the curiosity of the most idle, 
or most depraved, mind. The book is dull, vapid, tiresome, 
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trifling, and prolix, almost beyond example. Like those scan- 
dalous chronicles of the day, in which some of the presses of 
the continent formerly abounded, and most of which were com- 
posed by Valets de Chambre, or by persons still less compe- 
tent to the task, it contains a number of low anecdotes, re- 
lated in a vulgar manner, and in a low style, and with a coarse- 
ness of language, utterly inconsistent with the character and 
education of a woman of rank, many of them, too, grossly 
obscene, accompanied with remarks not less indecent, and 
such as render it impossible to believe that they could issue 
from the pen of any woman of virtue. What could be the 
inducement to translate such a work, and to circulate it in this 
country, we are at a loss to conjecture. Its very stupidity 
must disappoint all hopes of emolument, if any one could be 
so mistaken, or so deluded, as to form such: and considered 
metely as a book of amusement, abstracted from all. conside- 
ration of the peculiar circumstances attending its publication, 
it is not worthy of notice, for the only effect it can produce on 
ordinary readers, is an overruling propensity to slumber. The 
translation itself is, in many places, very incorrect : it abounds 
with gallicisms; and palpable violations of grammar fre- 
quently occur. But, instead of passing our animadversions on 
the book, we must return to the critical Junto of Edinburgh. 

Our readers will now perceive why the light thrown on the 
character of the Princess is edifyiug in the estimation of this 
critic ; and why, also, he values the book, and wishes to recom- 
mend it to general perusal. After noticing the duplicity of 
the Margravine, and “ her own utter heartlessness,” as unfolded 
in these pages, he proceeds to observe, “ And finally her out- 
rageous abuse of almost every one with whom she is con~ 
nected, alternating with professions of the greatest regard, and 
occasional apologies for the most atrocious among them, 
when tuey happen to conduct themselves in conformity to 
(with) her own little views at the moment—are all, we think, 
not only irrefragable proofs of the authenticity of the singular 
work before us, but, together with its lowness of style and dic- 
tion, are features, and pretty prominent ones, in that por- 
traiture of royal manners and dispositions which we conceive 
it to be its chief office and. chief merit to display. In this point 
of view, we conceive the publication to be equally curious and 
instructive, which renders (render) it, at all events, very enter- 
taining, though little adapted for (to) abstract or abridge- 
ment. 

Here we see the want of principle in the writer of the book, 
her outrageous abuse of her nearest friends and relations, and 
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her apologies for the vicious and the criminal, considered by 
the critic as irrefragable proofs that it is the real production 
of the Margravine of Bareith. Now, if this sagacious gen- 
tleman had previously shewn that this Princess was universally 
acknowledged to be an uneducated person, of low manners, 
of vulgar mind, and totally destitute of all principle, we should 
be disposed to admit, with some qualification, the justice of 
his conciusion. But he has made no such attempt, and, in- 
deed, for the best possible reason ; for, if he knew any thing 
of the matter, he must-have known, that her Royal Highness 
was universally regarded as a person of directly opposite dis- 
position, manners, and endowments ; and, therefore, we must 
contend, that his position is wholly untevable, and his conelu- 
sion most illogical and most unwarrantable. Indeed, in this very 
book, for the authenticiy of which he so strenuously contends, 
the Princess is represented, es ‘having, at an early age, pursued 
her studies with such avidity, as to demand restraint ; and as 
having made herself, when only twelve, mistress of English, 
Italian, history, geography, philosophy, and music. Her sister, 
the Duchess of Brunswick, was, as every one knows, one of 
the best informed, and most accomplished Princesses of her 
age; she herself was, before she married, ghe favourite of her 
brother, who would not have failed to remark any defect in her 
education, or any grossness in her manners; but who, on the 
contrary, drew a comparison between his wife and his sister, 
in these respects, highly favourable to the latter. All the evi- 
cence, therefore, as well internal as external, runs counter to 
the conclusions, as it is hostile to the wishes, of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

We now find, that in the estimation of the critic, the chief 
office of the writer was to degrade her royal relations, and that 
the chief snerit of the book consists in the lowness of style and 
diction with which the portraiture of royal manners and dispo- 
sitions is displayed! But if we wanted any farther testimony to 
satisfy our minds, that its chief recommendation with the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, is the odious and contemptible light in 
which it exhibits reyalty to public contemplation, the prelin:- 
nary reflections at the beginning of this article would abun- 
dantly supply it. These, therefore, we shall now transcribe. 


‘* Philosophers (that is, we presume, the philosophers of France 
and of Edinburgh) bave long considered it as probable, that the pri- 
vate manners of sovereigns are vulgar, their pleasures low, and their 
dispositions selfish ; that the two extremes of life, in short, approach 
pretty clasely to each otber, and that the masters of mankind, | when 
stripped of the artificial pomp and magnificence which invests (invest) 
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them in public, resemble nothing so nearly as the meanest of the 
multitude. The ground of this « opinion is, that the very bighest and 
the very lowest of mankind, are equally beyond the influence of that 
wholesome controul, to which all the intermediate classes are sub- 
jected by their mutual dependences, and the need they have for the 
good-will and esteem of their fellows. ‘Those who are at the very 
bottom of the scale, are below the sphere of this influence, and those 
at the very top of it are above it. The one have no chance of distinc- 
tion by any effort they are capatle of making, and the other are secure 
of the highest degree of it without any. Both, therefore, are indif- 
ferent, or very nearly so, to the opinion of mankind: the former, 
because the naked subsistence w hich they earn by their labour will 
not be affected by that opinion, and the latter becatse their legal 
power and pre-eminence is (are)* equally independent of it. Those 
who have nothing to lose, in short, are not very far from the condition 
of those who have nothing more to gain ; and the maxim of reckon- 
ing one’s self last, which ts the basis of all politeness, and Jeads insen- 
sibly from the mere praxies of dissimulation to habits of kindness, 
and sentiments of generous indep« ndence, is equally inapplicable to 
the case of those who are obviously, and in reality, the last of their 
kind, and those who are quite indisputably the first. Both, therefore, 
are deprived of the checks aud of the training, which restrain the sel- 
fistiness, and call out the sensibilities of other men ; and, remote and 
contrasted as their actual (relative) situation must be allowed to be, 
are alike liable to exhibit that disregard for the feelings of others, 
aud that undisguised preference for their own gratification, which it 
is the boast of modern refinemeni to have subdued, or at least con- 
cealed, among the happier orders of society,” 


Aware of the effect of this general anathema against kings, 
the critic, with more artifice than honesty, thus seeks to prevent 
its obvious application. 


Ina free country, indeed, the monarch, if he share at all in the 
spirit of liberty, may escape much of this degradaton, because he 
will then feel for how much he is dependent on “the good opinion of 
his countrymen ; aud, in general, where there is a great ambition 
for popularity, this pernicious effect of high fortune will be, ina 
great degree, avoided. But the ordinary class of sovereigns, who 
found their whole claim to distinction apon the accident of theia birth 
and station, may be expected to realize all that we have intimated as 
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* These young gentlemen, who affect such contempt for the dis- 
cipline and instruction of our southern seminaries, perpetually com- 
mit sacli stupid grammatical blunders, as would infallibly bring down, 
on a boy of twelve, at any of our public schools, a severe flagellation. 
But the arbiters of northern taste are, we suppose, exempted from ali 
the vulgar scholastic rules of the south, 
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to the peculiar manners and dispositions of the Cast; to sink, like 
their brethren of the theatre, when their hour of representation is 
over, into gross sensuality, paltry intrigues, and dishonourable squab- 
bles; and, in short, to be fully more likely to leat their wives, and 
cheat their benefactors, than any other set of persons, out of the con- 
dition of tinkers,”’ 


The tendency of extremes to approximate has long been 
admitted by the most attentive observers of the human mind; 
but never, we believe, t ll now, was the observation applied, by 
either philosopher or sophist, to the extreme classes of society. 
It had been hitherto limited to the passions and affections of 
the human mind, in respect of which experience had taught 
mankind that there was a tendency to approximate between 
opposite passions and affections; for instance, bet:veen the 
most ardent love and the most implacable hatred; between 
fanaticism and infidelity, &c. &c. But it was reserved for the 
P hilosophizing, or rather the philosophisticating, critics of 

dinburgh, to apply the maxim to the highest and lowest 
classes of society, between whom, most assuredly, the points 
of resemblance are so few, and so difficult of discovery, as to 
elude the vigilance of common observers. This strange hypo- 
thesis, while it establishes a similitude between the highest and 
the lowest, which had escaped general observation, goes to de- 
stroy all possible dependence of both on the intermediate 
ranks, and consequently to dissolve that concatenation by 
means of which it had always been supposed society was held 
together. The course of reasoning by which the sage critic 
arrives at this novel conclusion is not less extraordinary than 
the conclusion itself. 

We are assured, that neither the highest nor the lowest of 
mankind have any need for the good-will and esteem of their 
fellow-creatures. Independently of those links of the social 
chain, which connect man with man, and which create a reci- 
procal dependence, does not common sense, as well as daily 
experience, inform us, that there is no station so high as not to 
need the assistance and good-will of those who are placed be- 
low them in the scale of society, nor any so low as not to Fre- 
quire the aid and support of those above them? Indeed, this 
fact is so obvious, and obtrudes itself so forcibly on our obser- 
vation, that we had conceived it impossible to render it the 
subject of a doubt. And fanciful, indeed, must that system- 
monger, that theoretical builder, that dealer in sophistical 
subtleties, be, who could bring himself, not only to question, 
but. absolutely to deny, its very existence. 

The lowest, it is confidently asserted, “ have no chance of 
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distinction by any effort they are capable of making,” and as 
the highest have the greatest possible distinction without any 
personal exertion, both become indifferent to public opinion. 
By a removal of the basis of this notable position, the super- 
structure will fall of course. And surely it is not in England 
that we need use any arguments to prove the falsehood of 
such an assertion; to convince the public, that the road to 
distinction is open to every class of society in this happy 
country, and that the instances are not few in which persons 
in the lower classes of society have, some by industry, some by 
perseverance, some by good fortune, and some by a lucky 
combination of all, risen, not to the throne, indeed, but to the 
higher ranks of the community ; enjoying all the advantages 
which wealth, honours, and distinction can confer. Equally 
false is it, that the lowest classes are not affected by the opi- 
nion of their. betters, because that opinion cannot affect the 
naked subsistence which they .earn by their labour. That 
the labourer is not affected by the opinion of his employer, 
the servant by that of his master, the clerk by that of the mer- 
chant, or the trader by that of his customers, is an allegation 
so perfectly preposterous, so totally repugnant to the common 
sense, as well as to the personal knowledge, of all mankind, 
that it need only be noticed in order to be scouted and despised. 
The assertion that kings are not affected by public opinion, 
because their legal power and pre-eminence are wholly inde- 
pendent of it, though not quite so monstrous, is nearly as 
incorrect. Indeed, it has been considered by more philosophi- 
cal writers than one, on the subject of political institutions, 
that public opinion is the salutary corrective of despotic 
“power; and it never yet, we believe, entered the head of any 
one to suppose, that monarchs were either insensible to its in- 
fluence, or wholly unaffected by its operation. 

In perfect conformity with the whole spirit and tenour of this 
article is it alleged, that the people who are thus below the 
sphere of ‘the influence of public opinion, “ have nothing to 
lose,” consequently nothing worth fighting for! an allegation 
which has neither the merit of novelty, nor the recommenda- 
tion of truth. The Edinburgh Reviewers, indeed, have con- 
vinced the world; that the charms of their natale solium are not 
suficieutly potent to deter them from emigration to a more 
southern hemisphere ; but, strange as it may appear to them, 
the Ynglish peasant has as strong an attachment to his cottage, 
his garden, his wife, and his children, as the most opulent 
merchant, or the most powerful peer, has to his splendid resi- 
sidence, magnificent equipages, and richly endowed family ;— 
No. 182, Vol. 45, July, 1813. 
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he is bound, too, as strongly to his native soil, and feels as po- 
tently the noble impulse of patriotism throbbing in his bosom. 
He has, then, much to lose, and though classed by Providence 
in the lowest part of the social scale, he eats with cheerfulness 
the bread of industry ; rises with easy heart to renewed labour ; 
and looks forward, with inspiring hope, to the day when, w ith 
the fruits of his eeonomy, he may have a cottage and a cow of 
his own. He will, therefore, reject, with disdain, the insulting 
pity of these cold, calculating ,» metaphysicians ; and will con- 
vince his enemies, if an opportunity should offer, by the vigour 
of his defence, of the value which he sets upon w hat he actu- 
ally possesses. 

That “habits of kindness, and ‘sentiments of generous in- 
dependence”’ arise progressively out of * the mere practice of 
dissimulation,” is a discovery as new to us, as the ** basis of all 

liteness,” here stated to-be “ the maxim of reckoning one’s- 
self last.” But we have said enough to shew the fallacy of 
that reasoning, the object of which is to prove, that kings have 
nothing to restrain their selfishness or to excite their sensibi- 
lity. We should incline to conclude, indeed, that those who 
“ have nothing to gain” have no ground, or motive, or tempta- 
tion to selfishness ; if by selfishness is meant a desire for the 
exclusive possession of particular means of gratification, 
Men who are running, as it were, a race with their fellow- 
creatures, and labouring to attain this object or that, may 
be actuated by the selfish desire of obtaining the prize, to the 
exclusion of their competitors—but this eannot be the case with 
those who have no competitors. 

The attempt made to create a distinction between monarchs 
in general, and the monarch of a free country in particular, - 
excites as much disgust by its hypocrisy as contempt by its 
stupidity. Unless the critic could prove that “ the legal power 
and pre-eminence” of a British king, (for it would be ridicu- 
lous to affect ignorance of the intended application of the 
remark,) are not independent of public opinion, his exception 
is, at once, untenable and mean. How despicable is that wri- 
ter, who, with undaunted courage, advances bold opinions, and 
then, with miserable pusillanimity, evades their natural conse- 
quences, and shrinks from their cbvious application. Pretty 
philosophers, truly, are these critics ! 

It is worthy of remark, that in all their reflections on the 
state and condition, the principles and conduct, of monarchs, 
they studiously avoid all reference to religion, as having any 
influence on _either. So that although it were admitted 
that their arguments were good as applied to heathen rulers, 
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(which, indeed, would be an admission at variance alike with 
reason and with truth) they might fairly be rejected as inap- 
plicable to Christian sovereigns. For it is not to be supposed, 
that a religious man, merely because he is more largely in- 
debted to Providence, and has, consequently, a greater 
weight of responsibility imposed upon him than his fellow- 
creatures, would reject the influence of religious principles, 
and suffer it to have no effect on the regulation of his conduct. 
If, then, such a monarch were deaf to the voice of public 
opinion, he would be alive to the calls of religion; he would 
have a proper sense of his duty, and would, from principle, be 
just, upright, mild, and merciful. Monavchs, it is true, are 
men, and are consequently liable to the frailties and infirmities 
of human nature. We have, accordingly, seen bad men 
upon the throne at different periods and in different countries ; 
but these men would have been equally, though not so con- 
spicuously, bad in whatever sphere of life they had been des- 
tined to move. On.the other hand, we have seen on the 
throne Christians as devout, men as good, as exemplary, as 
ever were found in tne other classes of society. 

The education of Princes is not, inthe least, calculated to 
make them vulgar in their manners, low in their pursuits, or 
‘coarse in their language. Its general tendency is, notoriously, 
of a directly contrary nature. And as we need not wander 
from home to find as exemplary a character on the throne 
as ever adorned society, so need we not cast our eyes abroad 
to discover the most accomplished gentleman in the person of 
a prince. There is nothing, then, in all the pompous decla- 
mation, and shallow sophistry of this critic, to convince the 
world that monarchs are more likely to sink into gross sensu- 
ality, paltry intrigues, and dishonourable mpbbiess or to 
beat their wives, and cheat their benefactors, than the whole 
tribe of Edinburgh Reviewers. 

But the indecent, scarilous, and we will add, infamous, re- 
marks, in the article before us, though made to apply to mo- 
narchs generally, were evidently suggested by the perusal of 
the Memoirs of the Margravine of bareith, ignorantly called 
by the critic, ** la Princesse de Baretth.” And, accordingly, 
we are assured, that though the opinions which we have no- 
ticed, on the subject. of monarchs, ‘* have long seemed 
pretty reasonable to those who presumed to reason at all on 
such subjects,” there was “ but little prospect of the world 
at large getting at the exact truth 5” and *“ there seemed great 
reason to fear, that-this curious branch of natural history”’ 


(to wit, the frailties, infirmities, follies and vices, ef kings,) 
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‘would be left to mere theory and conjecture, and never be 
elucidated by the testimony of any competent observer, when 
the volumes before us made their appearance, to set theory and 
conjecture at rest, and make the private character of sovereigns a 
matter of historical record.” Thus, we are taught to believe, 
that, from the characters of the Kings of Prussia and Poland, 
as here delineated, we can form a just opinion of the character 
of every sovereign in Europe! Admirable logician ! Instructive 
moralist ! 

In order to contribute, as far as he can, to the circulation of 
these Memoirs, and also to extend his article to a sheet and a 
half, that he may gain sufficient to pay him for his trouble, the 
critic enters into an analysis of the book, selecting, of course, 
the most obnoxious parts, for the display of his wit, and the 
gratification of his taste. And, to do him justice, he has 
evinced considerable judgment in the promotion of his chief 
object, the placing royalty in a ridiculous, contemptible, and 
odious, point of view. This narrative, duly seasoned with appro- 
priate comments, reflections, and witticisms, occupies seven- 
teen pages ; and the critic, having succeeded, as he supposes, 
in his object, begins, ouce more, to be apprehensive, that his 
real motives may be open to detection, and that he may have 
exposed the cloven foot too plainly, in his observations, to the 
naked eye of the reader. He, therefore, deems it prudent to 
add, at the close, something like his political confession of 
faith. He first, however, apologizes for the length of his arti- 
cle, and the tone of levity which he has assumed. “ The 
truth is,” says he, “ that we think this book of no trifling im- 
portance, and that we could not be serious upon it, without 
being both sad and angry.”* Sothat, because he considered 
the book of importance, he was induced to treat it with levity ! 
This, we suspect, is a reason which few will believe, and none 
will admit to be satisfactory. _If it were really as important as 
he contends it is, its importance must arise from this considera- 
tion, that certain individuals, to whom, by Providence, the 
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* To avoid sadness and anger on a subject of serious importance, is 
deemed a sufficient excuse for treating it lightly andirreverently! Who 
cared a straw whether the Reviewer was sad and cngry or not ? If the 
subject before him justified his indignation, he was bound to give it 
vent, to explain its grounds, and to point out its object. He seems 
not to have been aware that the same subject which renders a man 
serious and indignant, cannot justify the assumption of a tone of 
Jevity ; and, therefore, this is a case in which, to apply a part of his 
own motte, ille Judex, damnatur. 
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welfare and happiness of millions had been confided, had, by 
giving a loose to their own bad passions and propensities, be- 
trayed their trust, and exposed themselves to the just ven- 
geance of offended heaven ; that they, who should have been 
the guardians of religion, and examples of morality to others, 
had disobeyed the commands of the former, and violated the 
precepts of the latter, in their own conduct. Whence useful 
lessons might be deduced, by demonstrating the danger of ele- 
vated rank, and by shewing that the greater the privileges which 
Princes enjoyed, the more serious the duties they were bound 
to discharge, the greater the privations to which they were 
called upon to submit, and the heavier the weight of responsi- 
bility attached to their station; and that, even in proportion 
to the magnitude of the temptations to which they were neces- 
sarily exposed, was the degree of circumspection, forbearance, 
and virtue, expected at their hands. But, surely, considera- 
tions of this nature cannot excite merriment ina well-regu- 
lated mind, much less can they justify levity in any mind. The 
truth, however, is, that the book appeared important in the eyes 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers, only inasmuch as it afforded them 
a specious pretext for the exercise of their sarcastic powers in 
bringing monarchs and monarchy into contempt. We have, 
we think, already adduced, from their own observations, reasons 
sufficient to justify this conclusion; to avert the force of 
which, their closing reflections were evidently designed. They 
are, therefore, worthy of particular notice, They are, avowedly, 
made, “* to avoid the misconstructions to which we might 
otherwise be liable ;”” by which confession the writer indirectly, 
and most incautiously, admits that his preceding remarks were 
fairly exposed to the censures which we have bestowed upon 
them. He begins his apology thus: 


“« Weare decidedly of opinion, that monarchy, and bereditary mo- 
narchy, is by far the best form of government that human wisdom 
has yet devised for the administration of considerable nations, and 
that it will always continue to be the most perfect” (degrees of perfec- 
tion, Mr. Critic!) ‘* which human virtue will admit of. We are not 
readily to be suspected, therefore, of any wish to produce a distaste or 
contempt for this form of government ; and beg leave to say, that 
though the facts we have now collected, are certainly such as give no 
favourable impression of the private manners or personal dispositions 
ef sovereigns, we conceive that good, rather than evil, is likely to 
result frown their dissemination. ‘This we hold, in the first place, on 
the strength of the general mazim, that all truth must be ultimately 
salutary, and all deception pernicious. But we think we can see a 
littke how this maxim applies to the particular case before us,” 
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The reasoning here is any thing but conclusive ; for, although 
a man may, in the abstract, consider an hereditary monarchy 
as the best form of government for large states, (as most 
writers on the subject have uniformly considered it,) still it 
does not more necessarily follow, that he may not, for the 
accomplishment of some paramount object prevalent in his 
mind, or for the gratification of some particular passion upper- 
most in his breast, wish and endeavour to excite a distaste and 
contempt for it, in any given country, at any given period ;--- 
this, we say, does not more necessarily follow, than that because 
a man professes to be a sincere believer in the Christian reli- 
gion, he must not be suspected, even were he to write a book 
in which it should be exposed to ridicule, of a wish to excite a 
distaste and contempt for it. Both the one and the other must 
be judged by the sentiments which they publish, the principles 
which they promulgate, and the reflections which they suggest, 
and not by any general profession made for a special purpose. 
If, therefore, the natural tendency of the remarks which we 
have noticed, is to excite a distasteand contempt for hereditary 
monarchy, and we contend that such is their direct tendency, the 
Reviewer must submit to the reproaches which such an attempt 
should ever incur, without any mitigation on account of the 
plea which he has entered, stating his decided opinion that that 
form of governmentis the best. As to the alleged maxim that 
all truth must be ultimately salutary, and all deception perni- 
cious, we deny that it is a maxim. It would be a waste of words 
to argue the point ; but our courts of justice, it is known, hold 
a contrary doctrine, and punish the promulgation of truth, when 
it has a tendency to produce a breach of the peace. The decla- 
ration, however, which the critic has ingeniously tacked to it, 
respecting the pernicious effect of all deception, is less liable 
to objection, though certainly not true, in its fullest extent. 
Instances, indeed, might easily be adduced, in which decep- 
tions would be aduty. The point has been argued seriatim, in a 
society to which we do not_ belong, and which, if we mistake 
not, the Edinburgh Reviewers have frequently honoured with 
their disapprobation. The puritans, or methodists, of the 
society, coniended for the position here advanced by the critic; 
the sober sense of the majority, however, after a discussion of 
two days, overruled the effusions of fanaticai zeal, by adopting 
the motion for the previous question. Now for the application 
of his maxim: 


*« In the first place, then, we think it of service to the cause of 
royalty, in an age of violent passions, and rash experiments, to shew 
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that most of the vices and defects which such times are apt to bring to 
light in particular sovereigns, are owing, not so much to any particular 
unworthiness or unfitness in the individual, as to the natural operation 
of the circumstances in which he is placed; and are such as those 
circumstances have always generated in a certain degree in those who 
have been exposed to them.” 


To reduce this circumlocutory and affected sentence to its 
plain sense avd import,—it amounts to nothing mere nor less 
than a simple declaration, that a monarchical government is 
necessarily productive of vices and_defects in the personal 
character of the monarch; and that his vices and defects are 
not imputable to himself, but solely to his station, which, in a 
greater or less degree, has produced them in every monarch who 
ever filled a throne! Thus the vicious monarch is justified at 
the expence of the more vicious institution ; and it is, for this 
reason, that we are not to suspect the critic of ‘a distaste or 
contempt for this form of government.” It is here admitted, 
that the book before us has been published, in the revolutionary 
age in which we have the misfortune to live, for the purpose 
of bringing to light the vices and defects of particular sove- 
reigns---another argument for its authenticity ! and we are mo- 
destly called upon to believe, that, far from answering the pur- 
pose which the publishers had in view, of producing a distaste 
and contempt for hereditary monarchy, good rather than evil 
must result from its circulation! What a compliment does 
this critic pay to the understanding of his readers ! To proceed 
with our quotation : gence 


«© Such considerations,” (that is, the necessary tendency of monarchy 
to render Kings vicious), ‘it appears to us, when taken along with the 
strong and irresistible arguments for monarchical government in gene. 
ral, are well calculated to allay that great impatience and dangerotré* 
resentment with which nations in turbulent times are apt to consider 
the faults of their sovereigns ; and to unite with our steady attachment 
and entire respect for the office, a very great degree of indulgence for 
the personal defects of the individual who may happen to fill it,” 


Certainly, if these defects are the necessary consequence of 
the station which he fills, the monarch, by ceasing, as it were, 
to be a free agent, is by no means responsible forthem. But 
it is asingular mode of exciting our respect for the institution, 
by charging it with evils, which morality shudders to contem- 
plate! It satisfies the sagacious critic, however, who thus pur- 
sues-his favourite train of reasoning : 


‘© Monarchs, upon this view of things, are to be considered as per- 
sons who are placed, for the public good, in situations where not only 
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their comfort but their moral qualities are liable to be greatly impaired ; 
and who are poorly paid, in empty splendour, and anxious power, for 
the sacrifice of their affections, and of the many engaging qualities 
which might have Llossomed in a lower region. If we Jook with in- 
dulgence on the roughness of sailors, the pedantry of schoolmasters, 
and the frivolousness of beauties, we should learn toregard, with some 
thing of the same feelings, the se/fishness and the cunning of Kings.” 


On the subject of imputed selfishness we have already said 
enough ; and, most assuredly, we are not disposed to defend 
sovereigns against the mighty charge of---cunning, now pre- 
ferred against them by an Edinburgh Reviewer. Their morals, 
we are now told, are only liable to be impaired by their station ; 
we were just now assured, that they “ always” were so, “ina 
certain degree ;” and we shall presently hear that this immoral 
effect of monarchy is by no means universal. We may be allowed 
to ask, here, how, since the vices are admitted to be inherent in 
the system, and consequently, not imputable to the individuals, 
the critic can reconcile the tone of levity in which he has attacked 
them, with his “ steady attachment and entire respect for the 
office ;” and also how he can reconcile that attachment and 
respect with the vices which he imputes to it, and with its ne- 
cessary tendency to impair the moral qualities of the persons 
destined to fill it ? 


“* In the second place,” adds the Reviewer, ‘‘ we presume to think 
that the general adoption of these opinions as to the personal defects 


that are /ikely to result from the possession of sovereign, power, may 
“he of use to the sovereigns themselves, from whom the knowledge of 


eir prevalence cannot be very long concealed. Such knowledge, it 
sevident, will naturally stimulate the better sort of them to counteract 
causes which tend to their personal degradation, and enable them 
gre generally to surmount their pernicious operation, by such efforts 
reflections, as have every now and then rescued some powerful 
its from their dominion, under all the disadyantages of the delu- 
sions with which they were surrounded.” 






It is unquestionably a new way to promote reformation in an 
individual, to tell him that his vices are not owing to himself, 
but to the station which Providence has destined him to fill, 
The general effect of such knowledge, we conceive, according 
to the usual operations of the human mind, would be to 
increase the evil which the critic affects to deplore. He is, 
however, perfectly inconsistent with himself, for he now admits 
the temptations to which monarchs are exposed from their ele- 
vated station, not to be irresistible; and that the vices and de- 
fects which he had before asserted monarchy had always gene- 
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rated in Kings, have been escaped by some religious and well- 
disposed princes, whom he chuses to designate “ powerful 
spirits.” 

We now come to the closing sentence of this mischievous 
article, in which our readers will immediately perceive a direct 
allusion, which, however, the writer has not dared to point, to 
the conduct of our own virtuous and religious sovereign, on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation, which is a favourite project 
with these dissenting Reviewers. 


‘« Finally, if the general prevalence of these sentiments as to 
the private manners and dispositions of sovereigns should have the 
effect of rendering the bulk of their subjects less prone to blind admi- 
ration, and what may be called personal attachment to them ; we de 
not imagine that any great harm will be done.” 


An attempt to alienate the affections of subjects from their 
sovereign has hitherto been considered, by the wisest and best 
of men, as a great offence against the State, and as the indis- 
putable : proof of disaffection and disloyalty. And all the 
metaphysical reveries, and abstract declamations, of Edinburgh 
Reviewers, will never, we trust, so far corrupt the hearts, and 
pervert the understandings, of Englishmen, as to produce a 
change in their sentiments and feelings on this point. 


‘© The less the public knows or cares about the private wishes ot 
their monarch, and the more his individual will is actually consul- 
stantiated with the deliberate sanctions of his responsible counsellors, 
the more perfectly will the practice of government correspond with 
its admitted theory, the more wisely will affairs be administered for the 
public, and the more harmoniously and securely both for the sove- 
reign and the people.” 


In other words, we are to believe that it is the theory of our 
constitution, that the king should be the slave of his servants ; 
that he should be amere cypher in the state, and that th 
whole business of the government should be exclusively tran- 
sacted by his ministers, without any deference for the will, any 
regard for the opinions, any respect for the wishes, of the 
sovereign. It never enters the head of this philosophizing 
critic, that such a system would be incompatible with the 
existence of a monarchy ; that the British monarch is not only 
an integral and essential part of the constitution, but is the 
head of the state, without whose fiat no parliament can be 
held; by whose fiat all parliaments are dissolved ; without 
whose consent and sanction, no laws can be made; and in 
whose name alone all justice is administered, And this is the 
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dignified individual who is to be treated with sullen contempt 
by those whom he takes into his service to consult his wishes, 
and to obey his commands. These cold-blooded metaphy- 
sicians, who would discard from the bosom of man the best 
feelings of humanity, who would rob the subject of the delight 
which he feels in contemplating the virtues of his sovereign 5 
may, if they chuse so to do, set up an abstract ideal sovereignty 
of their own, and make it their idol. Let them bow the knee, 
if it so please them, to the Baal of their own creation; but 
let them not expect, by their wretched sophistry, so to bewilder 
the minds, so to pervert the intellects, of Englishmen, as 
to make them adopt this Scottish idol, and sacrifice at its shrine 
all their notions of allegiance, all their principles of loyalty, 
and all their feelings of attachment, to their virtuous and esti- 

mable sov ereign. | 

The thin veil which the writer has vainly attempted to 
throw over these retiections, with a view to conceal their real 
object and design, is much too flimsy to answer his purpose. 
It is perfectly clear, that he means to censure our venerable 
monarch for his conscientious adherence to those principles 
which placed his ancestors on the throne; and to condemn 
many of his ministers, Mr. Pitt amcng the rest, for their for- 
bearance to bring the question of Catholic Emancipation before 
parliaurent, from adeference to the conscientious decision of that 
monareh, in whom the constitution has vested the undoubted 
right of putting his veto on any measure which his parliament 
may propose to him, and the positive duty of exercising that 
right on any measure which he may think prejudicial to the real 
interests of his kingdom. If this constitutional right were, 
either directly or virtually, to be destroyed, a most prominent 
feature in our constitution, and one of its chief excellencies, 
would be obliterated. And that this is evidently the wish of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, scarcely admits of a doubt, He 
goes on to remark, 


‘* An adventurous warrior may indeed derive signal advantages 
from the personal devotedness and enthusiastic attachment of his 
followers ; but in the civil offices of monarchy, as it exists in modern 
times,” (does the Driveller mean as it exists in modern France, or 
in old England? or does he mean to contend that it exists, in the same 


manner, in both countries?) ‘the only safe attachment is to the. 


office, and to the measures which it sanctions. The personal popula- 


rity of Princes, in so far as we know, has never done any thing but 


harm,” 


We must here interrupt our quotation, to convince our 
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readers, that this critic is in the habit of declaiming, not only 
without any attention to his own principles, but, in truth, with- 
out any principle at all. It is here explicitly asserted, that the 
personal popularity of princes never did any thing but harm, 
as far as the Reviewer knows ; now we request our readers’ 
attentieti to a previous assertion of this same writer, who, in 
his curious exception of a free state from the evil effect of 
monarchy on the morals of kings, remarked, that ‘‘ where 
ihere is a great ambition for popularity,” (on the part of Princes) 
“‘ this pernicious effect will be in a great degree avoided,” 
(P. 256). He must, therefore, acknowledge, either that the 
avoidance of moral corruption and of vice, is harm, or that 
“his last assertion is palpably, and wilfully, false. He must not 
be allowed thus to play fast and loose with the public, without 
exposure, or without reprobation. “ All deception is per- 
nicious,”’ according to his general maxim, and he is the worst 
of deceivers, who sacrifices truth, and even his own sense of 
truth, to the desire of deceiving his readers. 


«* And, indeed, it seems abundantly <vident, that whatever is done 
for the personal gratification of the reigning monarch, that would 
not have been done at any rate on grounds of public expediency, 
must be an injury to the community, and a sacrifice of duty to an 
unreturned affection ; and whatever is forborne ont of regard to his 
pleasure,” (ior pleasure we should read consctence) ‘* which the 
interest of the couniry’ (or the prejudices ot his ministers) ‘* would 
otherwise have required, is in like manner an act of base and un- 
worthy adulation ; we do not speak, it will be understood, of trifles 
or things of little moment ; but of public acts of the government, 
that involve the honour or the interest of the nation.” 

He need not have feared that he would be misunderstood ; 
we understand his meaning most clearly. His reference to 
the declarations of Mr. Pitt, and some of his friends, Mr. 
Canning among others, is too plain to be mistaken. They, 
it is known, declared that, during the life of the king, they 
would never think of bringing the Catholic Question before 
parliament. They avowed the. conscientious scruples of the 
king on the subject of his coronation oath to be their reason 
for not agitating that question during his life. But did this 
forbearance arise out of base adulation, and was it really pro- 
ductive of wyury to the community? None. but a man, void 
of understanding, or intending basely to deceive the public, 
would hazard so foul and so groundless an assertion. Those 
gentlemen knew that whatever might be the decision of his 
parliament, the king, being eonscientiously convinced that his 
duty compelled him to put his veto on the measure, would refuse 
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his assent to any bill for effecting the emancipation (to use the 
senseless jargon of the day) of the Catholics; and therefore 
they were persuaded, that the discussion would produce no 
good, but, on the contrary, that it must be productive of injury to 
the public. Mr. Canning, indeed, has chosen to think himself 
exempted from his pledge, by making a distinction between the 
political and the natural life of the king. But}before he had 
attempted to avail himself of a plea, which we cannot but think 
savours a little of jesuitism, he would have done well to ascer- 
tain whether the Prince Regent, who acts in the name and in 
behalf of his Majesty, did not hold the same opinions, and 
adhere to the same resolution, with his venerable parent. So 
much, however, for the groundless calumny of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

We shall now close our comments upon this notable piece 
of criticism, by noticing one more glaring inconsistency on the 
part of the Reviewer, and by offering a few general reflections 
on the tendency of his remarks. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten the insulting manner in 
which the critic described the people, when he compared their 
‘measures and conduct with those of their sovereign. They 
were then represented as having nothing to lose, as strangers to 
habits of kindness and sentiments of generosity ; as acknow- 
ledging none of the checks which restrain selfishness, and excite 
sensiiility, and as having a disregard for the feelings of others, 
and an undisguised preference for their own gratification. But 
mark how these same people are described, when the Edinburgh 
Reviewers have a different object to accomplish, and wish to 
raise their consequence in the eyes of the public. By turn- 
ing to another article, in the same number of the Edinburgh 
Review, professing to be an essay on the Rights and Duties of 
the. People, in which, as might be expected, we read a great 
deal about imaginary rights, and nothing at all about positive 
duties, we find appeals to the people encouraged, because 
“the diffusion of knowledge, the constant habit of reading, 
and of reading on political subjects, the greater morality and 
decorum of modern manners” (risum teneatis lectores) ** the 
peaceful demeanour of men who bear the part of citizens, not 
soldiers,”---have qualified the people for listening with satis- 
faction and intelligence to patriotic harangues. Again, speaking 
of the people of England---“ that people which, how often 
soever it may err upon particular occasions, or be misled by 
temporary delusions, is never very long blind to political truth.” 
We hear also of « the good sense and increased information 
of the people; we believe them to be sound and incorrup- 
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tible.” Now, as we are not conversant with the art of recon- 
ciling contradictions, we must leave the task of discovering 
the consistency, and the principles, of the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, to more acute readers than ourselves. 

We shall now draw our comments to a close, with a few 
brief observations on the tendency of this article. Ja our 
opinion, it has an equal tendency to create disgust with 
monarchy itself, and to render monarchs evcu worse than the 
Reviewer represents them to be. If indeed, it were a neces- 
sary consequence of a monarchical constitution, that kings 
should abound with vices and defects, and that their moral 
qualities should be impaired—instead of hailing such a system 
as a blessing, every religious and moral man must deprecate 
it as one of the heaviest curses that could be inflicted on man- 
kind. ‘The influence of example, on the morals and manners 
of a people, has never been called in question ; if the monarch 
be immoral and vicious, the contagion of immorality and vice 
will insensibly spread through every class of the community ; 
and if the monarchy itself be the acknowledged source of all 
this mischief, will not a wish be naturally generated i in every 
well-regulated mind to remove the cause, that the effect may 
cease? Dissatisfaction and disgust must necessarily be created 
by an institution so inherently vicious, as to ccntaminate the 
very fountain of honour, and to pollute the source of justice 
itself. And the only wonder is, how a writer who can charge 
it with such grievous defects, can, in the same breath, bring 
himself to pronounce an eulogy on its excellence. 

With respect to monarchs, if they can once be persuaded 
that their vices are not imputab'e to themselves, but necessarily 
grow out of the station which they occupy, they will find them- 
selves released from ail moral responsibility ; ‘ they will feel an 
additional temptation to persist in their deviations from virtue ; 
and one of thestrongest motives to reformation will be removed. 
Such are the necessary effects, as they appear to us, of the 
mischievous doctrine, sought to be inculcated by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. And, indeed, a more vilely mischievous publica- 
tion, one more replete w ith false principles, or better calculated 
to disseminate faction, and to promote disaffection, than the 
greater part of the number for November last, has seldom, if 
ever, fallen into our hands. ‘The cause of America against 
this country, is pleaded with a zeal, which evidently marks the 
author to be the late parliamentary oppugner of the Orders 
in Council; even the American rebellion against their lawful 
sovereign, is justified and praised, by this ignorant libeller of 
the British constitution, while the allies of his native country 
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are reviled, with all the known malignity of pure Jacobinism ; 
and Englishmen are reproached for bestowing their esteem on 
“the base and higotted Portuguese,” and “ the ferocious and 
tgnorant Russians,” by the contemptible scribbler who calum- 
niated Don Pedro Ceévallos, with his pen, and a respectable 
British merchant, with his tongue. Indeed, such a farrago of 
pseudo-philosophy, of pedantic affectation, of bad principles, 
and of Jacobinical virulence, has not often disgraced the Bri- 
tish press. 

Of the memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith, we have 
already given our opinion, and assigned the grounds of it; 
and we are not disposed to extract passages from a work which 
we conceive to be spurious. Let it not, however, be imagined, 
that our indignation would not be excited by the scenes which 
it exhibits, by the facts which it records, and by the anecdotes 
which it relates; could we bring ourselves to believe in their 
authenticity. They are, indeed, degrading to human nature, and 
are calculated to inspire us with the most humiliating reflec- 
tions. 
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Remarks on the Leading Arguments in favour of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. By (the Reverend) George Burges, B. A. Vicar 
of Halvergate, in the county of Norfolk. The Second Edi- 
tion, corrected, 8vo. Pp. 89, 3s. 6d. White, Wisbech; Ri- 
vingtons, London ; Deighton, Cambridge ; ; Bacon and Co. 
Norwich; Pigge, Lynn; Hellaby, Boston ; Jacob, Peter- 
borough. ISI3. 


Some apology is due to our readers, and to the estimable 
author of these remarks also, for the length of time which 
has been suffered to elapse, since their first publication, without 
receiving from us that attention to which they are so eminently 
entitled. We are happy to perceive, however, that, our recom - 
mendation was not necessary to ensure to them an extensive 
circulation; and that their own intrinsic merit has rapidly 
brought them to a second edition. Mr. Burges has pursued a 
different plan from most writers on this important subject ; 
he has entered into a systematic examination of the leading 
arguments employed in defence of the Popish claims, classing 
them sep: arately, ‘and bestowing on each that degree of consi- 
deration which its importance seemed to him to deserve. As 
the subject is pregnant with such serious consequences ; as the 
Papists, though defeated, (thanks to the virtuous efforts of the 
majority of our representatives !) are neither humbled in their 
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pride, nor discouraged from a renewed pressure of their mon- 
strous pretensions; as, on the contrary, their hoary champion 
has pledged himself to repeat his attempt in the next session 
of Parliament ; and as, in short, it seems to be determined to 
bully the legislature into an abandonment of the Protestant 
Constitution ; it behoves the friends of the church and of the 
state to increase their vigilance and their resolution in propor- 
tion to the increased inveteracy of their opponents, and to 
make their voice be heard from one end of the British domi- 
nions to the other. For our part, we stand pledged to our 
readers never ta desert our post; true to our principles, we 
will adhere to them to the last ; and, careless whom we please, 
or whom we offend, we shall continue to exert such talerits as 
it has pleased Providence to bestow on us, in the zealous de- 
fence of a constitution, unequalled in theory, and matchless 
in practice, which the sages of antiquity regarded as an unat- 
tainable blessing, but which too many of those who have expe- 
rienced its beneficial effects, have neither sense to appreciate, 
nor principle to maintain. ‘Thank heaven, the spirit of the 
Protestant community has been rouzed at last; never did the 
press produce so many, and such able productions, in support 
of our venerable establishments. At no period has the wis- 
dom of our ancestors been more successfully vindicated against 
the rashness of modern innovation. Never were petitions 
against this daring invasion of all constitutional principles so 
numerous, as previous to the late discussions in parliament ; 
though never, we are sorry to add, were petitions received with 
less attention by those who profess to treat the petitions of the 
people with the greatest respect. 

Indeed, it is worthy of remark, that, in .the discussion of 
the preceding year, Mr. Grattan triumphantly called on the 
opponents of his motion to produce a petition from the Pro- 
testants, well knowing there were none in the House, and 
triumphantly, though falsely, inferred, from their absence, 
the favourable disposition of the Protestant community to the 
Catholic Claims. But, when in the late discussion, the table 
of the House was covered with petitions, even those members, 
and Mr, Cannine among them, who professed to be favour- 
able only to the concessions required, in case they had the 
hearty concurrence of the whole Protestant community, allow. 
ed them no weight, built on them no argument, but reasoned 
precisely in the Same way in which they had reasoned before 
the petitions were presented. In short, the advocates for the 
Papists evidently came prepared to turn’a deaf ear to all argu- 
ment, however supported by historical facts; to reject, with 
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supreme contempt, the sage lessons of experience; and to 
consider all the profoundly learned fathers of the reformation, 
as well as the men who brought about the revolution, as a set 
of drivellers, whose knowledge was but ignorance; whose zeal 
was fanaticism ; and whose wisdom was but folly. In their 
heedless rage, indeed, they treated both friends and enemies 
with equal contempt; they even falsified the assertions of 
Papistical prelates and lawyers, making the House believe 
that they were either totally ignorant of the tenets of their 
own church, or else grossly misrepresented them ; for all their 
allegations, and all their arguments, on particular points of 
great moment in the decision of the question, were framed on 
this supposition, as they all flatly contradicted the undoubted 
authorities, in such matter, of the Right Reverend Doctors 
Troy and Milner, the Reverend Mr. Plowden and Mr. Plow- 
den, the Barrister! Mr. Grattan, with his new friend and asso- 
ciates, Mr. Canning, and, indeed, all the minor satellites of 
those Popish planets, boldly contended, that an effective and 
radical change had taken place in the tenets of the Romish 
church, and in the opinions of its followers; nor were they 
deterred from persisting in this strauge, this daring, this 
groundless, assertion, by the direct contradiction of the Popish 
primate of Ireland, of the English agent of the Popish pre- 
lates of Ireland, by the Popish historian of Ireland, and by an 
English Popish priest. On any other occasion, and on any 
other subject, these orators would be the first and the loudest 
to condemn a pertinacious resistance of such authorities ; and, 
most assuredly, if these divines had actually or renounced any 
of the dangerous doctrines of their church, Mr. Grattan and 
Mr. Canning would have eagerly fixed on such renunciation, 
and have fulminated their anathemas against the presumptuous 
higots who should have dared to question its sincerity. Nay, 
the foreign universities become oracles to them, when they 
favour their views: while the authority of the dignitaries of 
that church, whose cause they emphatically plead, when speak- 
ing ex cathedrA on matters which they must best understand, 
is rejected as useless, or nugatory, because it supports the 
arguments of their adversaries. We remember a certain 
weekly paper, establisned in the year 1797, one department of 
which was devoted to an exposure of the “ IGNORANCE,’’— 
“ pigs’ — MISTAKES’ —** MISREPRESENTATIONS and “ uN- 
JUST AGGREssION” of the opposition papers; how useful 
woulda similar department, in any morning paper, be, devoted 
to an exposure of precisely similar defects, in the speeches and 
writings of the champions of the Catholic claims! Such a paper 
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would be abundantly supplied with matter for its daily cor- 
rections, on such subjects ;—for there never was a question on 
the discussion, of which recourse was had so frequently, and 
with so littie scruple, to arguments of this descriptioti. 

In this state of imminent peril to the established church, 
and, consequently, to the civil constitution of the country, too 
much attention cannot be paid to sensible and judicious pub- 
lications, which expose the futility of the reasons alleged in 
support of the projected innovations ; and we shall, therefore, 
regularly follow Mr. Burges through the different divisions of 
his subject, which he has treated methodically, argumenta- 
tively, and most temperately. He thinks, and justly too, that 
the Catholic Question will never be adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all parties ; and, indeed, we never knew any public question, 
upon which a great di fference of opinion prevailed, that was 
so adjusted. When men differ upon fundamental points, no 
arrangement is likely to satisfy both parties. The author is of 
opinion, that all reliance on the acts of a British legislature 
would be destroyed, if the acts passed during the present reign 
for the relief of the Papists were to be repealed. No one, 
we believe, ever thought of proposing a repeal of all those 
acts; but, we are decidedly of opinion, that the security of the 
United Empire would be essentially promoted by a repeal of 
that inconsiderate, and most impolitic, act, by which the elec- 
tive franchise was given to the Irish Papists. We consider 
that act as the root of all the present evil, and as the most 
mistaken and ill-judged measure of Mr. Pitt’s administration. 
It was adopted through a total misconception of the character, 
temper, and disposition, of that body of men. But, it must 
be observed also, that it was carried, on the express pledge of 
the advocates for the Papists, that it was.a measure which 
would ailord them full and complete satisfaction ; and that, 
having gained that object, all their discontents would cease, 
and no farther claims, on their part, would ever be preferred. 
Unhappily for the country, implicit credit was given to these 
professions. How they have been acted upon, it is needless to 
state ; from that period to the present, every concession has 
been the parent of new claims; solicitations for favours have 
been gradually changed into demands for rights ; and the tone 
of supplication has been followed by the language of menace. 
We contend, then, that the act for granting the elective fran- 
chise was an experimental measure, ayow edly nooptes for the 
laud able purpose pe conciliating the Cz itholic mind, and of 
restoring content and tranquillity to the whole body of Papists. 
As this exper iment has wholly failed; as, instead of satisfaction 
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and quiet, it has been followed by nothing but clamour, dis- 
affection, and rebellion; as it is even made tlie pretext tor 
insisting on a total emancipation from every remaining restric- 
tion, which cannot be conceded without a virtual change in the 
constitution, and without a direct condemnation of the revo- 
lution of 1688, is it,not necessary for the quiet and security 
of the country, that the act should be repealed? Its repeal, 
we insist, would involve no breach of faith, no compromise of 
legislative character, no violation of parliamentary dignity ; 
it would be distinguished in nothing, from the repeal of other 
acts which have either failed to aceomplish their object, or 
the necessity for which has ceased to exist. It is not one 
of those fundamental laws of the constitution, the repeal of 
which exceeds the recognised authority of parliament, not- 
withstanding that omnipotence which an elementary writer on the 
laws of England has, somewhat irreverently, ascribed to it. 
For these reasons, we differ from our estimable and intelligent 
author on this point. On most others we fully concur with 
him. His observations on the intemperate Janguage of our 
parliamentary orators we recommend most particularly to Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Canning. 


‘* Catholic emancipation is indeed a question to be deplored in 
every point of view, lavirg done more to alienate our respect 
for public men and measures, and to sow the seeds of an universal 
distrust among us, than any political discussion that probably ever 
before agitated the public mind. For engaging the wise and good 
of all parties, it has rendered even virtue itself, among those who 
cannot, or those who will not, search narrowly into human motives, 
an object of suspicion. Indeed, every act, both of individuals and 
of government, is so tnisrepresented, for the purpose of serving 
party views, that we can derive no security from either the purest 
patriotism, or the most chastised and cautious forms of expression, 
A zeal without knowledge, and too frequently without humanity, 
sets down our conduct at once as the result of jaundiced views, of 
inexcusable apathy, or of positive and confirmed dishonesty. 

‘“«T have, however, been of opinion, that somewhat of the 
slander, of awhich we bave so much reason to complain, may be 
imputed to the intemperate manner in which»these public questions 
are but toooften discussed in our houses of parliament. Nor am I 
sure, whether, as Christians, it is altogether decorous that our 
senators should be trained up, like the Roman youth, to the display 
of eloquence through contradiction and abuse. Would it not seem 
miore in consonance with the spirit of our religion, that we should 
be habituated ‘in meekness to instruct those that oppose themselves,’ 
and that we should shrink from such unqualified and daring repre- 
hensious as wound ‘the feclings, and have a tendency to destroy 
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‘that dignified opinion of our fellow creatures, which, in a state of 
probation so peculiarly constituted as the present, it must be our 
highest policy, as well as our constant duty, by every possible means, 
to preserve? The ad popu/um provoco has officiated as the founder 
of too many factious orators, to be any longer implicitly relied upon 
as the criterion of either purity or patriotism ; especially at a period 
when almost all, withthe same bold and “equal liberty, take upon 
them /o revile the statutes of their ancestors.” 


Having thus censured that violence of invective, that keen- 
ness of sarcasm, and that asperity of language, in which too 
many of our parliamentary disputants are apt to indulge, Mr. 
Burges admits the necessity of a decided opinion on a ques- 
tion of such vital importance, and the duty of proclaiming it 
aloud, without the consideration of a moment of its tendency 
to flatter the popular taste. He then adverts to the support 
which the Catholic cause has acquired, on the score of integ- 
rity, in the person of the Bishop of Norwich, whose con- 
scientious opinions he highly respects, while he earnestly calls 
upon him deliberately to reconsider them, from the equally 
conscientious opposition which they experience from the whole 
of his brethren on the bench. After these, anda few other, 
preliminary observations, all marked by good sense, and by a 
Chistian temper, he proceeds to the consideration of the main 
subjects, which he divides into seven arguments, each of 
which we shall, distinctly, notice. 


““ ARGUMENT 1. IN EVERY AGE AND NATION,. AND UNDER 
EVERY FORM OF GOVERNMENT, THE RELIGION OF THE MAJORITY 
SHOULD, IN REASON AND EQUITY, BE THE ESTABLISHED KELT- 
GIon.—ButT 1n IggLAND THE VERY REVERSE OF THIS NATURAL 
ORDER TAKES PLACE; FOR THERE PROTESTANTISM IS THE ESTA-~ 
BLISHED RELIGION, ALTHOUGH THE CATHOLICS EXCEED THE 
PROTESTANTS IN THE . PROPORTION OF, AT LEAST, SIX TO 
ONE. 


This position is very easily overthrown by the author, from 
the example of popery itself in early times, and of the pro- 
moters of the reformation in the reign of our eighth Henry. 
The religion of the multitude was not then the religion of 
the state, nor, in either of those cases, did the papists think 
of building an argument upon that circumstance :—But the 
author does not satisfy himself with the force of example 
alone, he combats the position with the authority of reason. 


“« In the eye of reason and equity, it is not the absurd tenets and 
superstitions of the multitude ; it is not the abased and - disfigured 
figments of Christianity, but Christianity in its pure and reformed 
D2 ‘ 
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state, that is alone worthy of being adopted as the established religiom 
of a nation. And upon this useful and rational principle have men 
ever acted, both in religion, and in the common affairs and trans- 
actions of life. For do we not see them, in every art, and science, 
and human invention, making that the established rule and practice 
which is most perfect in itself; most matured and improved by time ; 
most consecrated by a growing estimation ; most consistent with 
the fair deductions of reason, and most adapted to the furtherance of 
men’s wants and necessities, as well as to their instruction and im- 
provement in knowledge and virtue. 

‘© Archdeacon Paley has observed that, ‘the authority of a church 
‘ establishment is founded on its utility,’ and that ‘ the single view 
“under which we ought to consider any establishment, is that of a 
* scheme of instruction ;.the single end we ought to propose by it, 
‘the preseryation and communication of religious knowledge.’ But 
this view would be nugatory, and this end entirely defeated, were 
we to establish a religion, which (as we shall presently have occasion 
to shew) is, in so many points, so very exceptionable, and which in 
so few instances consults either the welfare of the government under 
which it flourishes, or the instruction of its members in undefiled 
Christianity. Reason, therefore, as well as political expediency, 
seems justly to demand, that, in a Protestant empire, the Protestant 
religion should, in every part of it, be the established religion. 
Otherwise we areraising up an imperium in imperio, that may lead 
to consequences which we do not foresee, and that may restore, in 
the end, a spiritual tyranny, from which, with so much difficulty 
and at so dear acost, we have but just extricated ourselves.”’ 


This is a sufficient answer to the plea of the majority, 
which, however, if it had any weight, would, since the union, 
preponderate the other way, because the whole population of 
the united empire must, of course, be taken into the calcu- 
lation, when the papists will be found not to exeeed one-fourth. 
As to the assertion that in Lreland they bear to the protestants 
the proportion of six to ome, it Is as notorious a falsehood as 
ever was uttered by man, for the accomplishment of a party 
object. We have had such frequent occasion to expose this 
falschood, that it cannot be necessary to do any thing more 
in this place, than to remind our readers, that the most pro- 
bable estimate which has been made does not give to the 
papists a2 numerical superiority of more than about five to two ; 
and ii is very well known that, had not the elective franchise 
been granted, it would have been still less, and, probably, 
would not have exceeded two te one. 


** AxGUMENT It. Roman CATHOLICS MAY BE AS GOOD sUB- 
agcTs OF THE Brivish Empixe as ProresTanrs; siNCE THERE 
is NOTHING iN THEIR RELIGLUN WHICH AUTHORIZES THE VLO- 
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.ATION OF ALLEGIANCE TO THEIR SOVEREIGN, OR WHICH FOR} 
BIDS THEM TO PAY DUE SUBMISSION TO THE LAWS UNDER 
WHICH THEY LIVE, AND BY WHICH THEY ARE PROTECTED.” 


In order to shew the futility of this plea, Mr. Burges, very 
properly, refers to those documents, which Mr. Grattan, and his 
new friend, Mr. Canning, with more policy than sincerity, con- 
stantly reject, although they bear immediately, and most power- 
fully, on the point in question. In fact, will any man, above 
the capacity of an ideot, be brought, for a moment, to believe, 
that any solid opinion can be formed on the loyalty of Papists 
to a Protestant State, without a knowledge of the tenets and 
doctrines of their church? How are we to ascertain 
what effect a man’s religion is likely to produce on his 
conduct, as a subject, if we know nothing of his creed ? 
The truth is, that these partisans are very well aware, that their 
assertions are falsified by the decrees of the Romish church, in 
council assembled, to which decrees, it is most certain, all 
Papists are bound to pay implicit obedience. The author, 
therefore, is perfectly correct in examining the decrees of the 
different councils, and unless the advocates for the Papists are 
prepared to contend, that obedience to decrees which enjoin 
the extirpation of heretics, and the violation of allegiance to®u 
heretical sovereign, are perfectly consistent with loyalty to a 
Protestant King, they must submit to be told, that they have 
asserted that which is untrue, and the falsehood of which they 
might, and ought to, have known. It may naturally be en- 
quired, whether decrees, so repugnant alike to the doctrines of 
Christ, and to the dictates of humanity, were ever acted upon, 
or whether they were not mere brutum fulmen, and suffered to 
lay as a dead-letter among the paper artillery of the Vatican. 
Happy for Christendom would it have been, had this been the 
case. But the malignant genius of Po opery never sleeps ; and 
never remains passive, unless restrained by ae or overawed 
by fear. 


“« No force of reasoning, nor any ne of friendship can, I 
apprehend, set aside the historical evidence that, in former times, the 
Roman pontiffs were constantly in the habit of deposing heretical sove- 
reigns, and of absolving subjects from their oaths of allegiance. And 


-to render such unjustifiable proceedings without the shadow of ex- 


cuse, these pretended acts of heresy have, in general, really been acts 
of virtue in the excommunicated sovereigns. Thus the emperor 
Léo Isauricus was. anathematized for prohibiting the idolatry of image 
worship. Robert, King of France, was excommunicated in the yeaf 
998 ; and Philip, King of Franeé, Was threatened with the samé 
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punishment, merely for claiming the investiture of bishopricks. In 
the twelfth century, the Emperors Henry IV. and V. were deposed 
by the Pope, for a like offence.* And, to bring the matter nearer 
home, John, King of England, was excommunicated,” (and his sub- 
jects formally absolved, by a papal bull, from their allegiance) ‘‘ and 
became a vassal to the see of ome, for almost the on/y act of virtue 
that marked his tyrannical reign. Henry the Eighth, too, fell undr 
the Pontiff’s displeasure, and the thunders of the Vatican were 
Jaunched against him. Queen Elizabeth was threatened by severah 
of the Popes in succession ; and bulls of excommunication were pub- 
lished, in virtue of which, her Catholic (Popish) subjects were ina 
constant state of conspiracy. ‘This, at length, caused such commo- 
tions in the kingdom, as to oblige government to the enacting of cer- 
tain penal laws, by which many of them were banished the realm. In 
Ireland, too, during the same reign, these bulls were productive of still 
greater disturbances, kindling, in that devoted country, the most formi- 
dabdle rebellions. A similar conduct was observed towards the suc- 
cessor of Eiizabeth, and, indeed, fulminations seem to have been in 
few cases spared, where they could be issued with the least probability 
of success.” 


Here, then, it is shewn, (and none, indeed, could be ignorant 
of the fact but those partisans who obstinately shut their eyes 
against all historical instruction,) first, that the principles of 
the Romish religion are essentially hostile to a Protestant 
government ; secondly, that those principles have been acted 
upon, when the Pope was in the plenitude of his power, for 
the subversion of Protestant governments, and for the deposi- 
tion of Protestant princes ; and, lastly, it will be presently 
seen, that, the Romish church is unchangeable, and that the 
same decrees which promulgate those principles, are still in 
force, and still obligatory on all its members. 


“« These,” justly observes Mr. Burges, ‘ are not bold and hazard- 
ous assertions, made to serve a mere party purpose, but historical 
documents, open to all the world, and from which, of course, there 
lies no appeal ; solemn facts that remain upon record for the perusal 





* «¢ Qn the part of the omnipotent God, I forbid Henry to govern 
the kingdoms of Italy and Germany ; I aBsOLVE ALL HIS SUBJECTS 
¥ROM EVERY OATH WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN, OR MAY TAKE TO HIM 
asa Kine.’ (Greg. lib. v. Ep. 24.), Such, upon this occasion, was the 
impious language of Gregory VII. the founder of Popish supremacy in 
the eleventh century, and the defiler of the Christian church, which, 
previous to his accession, may be said to have retained, from the con- 
version of the Emperor Constantine in the fourth century, no incon- 
siderable portion of its original purity.” 
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and conviction of posterity, and which, were it needful, might, unfor- 
tanately, be increased tentold.* These, however, undisputed as they 
are, will probably be looked upon as fully adequate to invalidate the 
opinions of those who have been hasty enough to affirm, that the 
tenets of the Catholic religion never were inimical to the security of 
civil government. Whether Sir John Coxe Hippesley will persist in 
contending that the perniciéus doctrines with which they stand 
charged, cannot, in fact, be laid at the door of Popery ; and that the 
tendency of these their canons and councils is perfectly innoxious; or 
whether he wili be “‘ almost tempted to agree with the learned gen- 
tleman (Dr. Duigenan) in his eulogy on the wisdom of the Popery 
code,”’ I know not ; but I do think, that with these, and other the 
like stubborn vouchers before them, no defence of the purity of the 
Catholic claims will ever divest the sober enquirers afier truth of a 
just apprehension of, and aversion to, its revolutionary principles. 

** It is not then to be wondered at, that, entertaining opinions so 
subversive of all civil government, and acting upon them, there should 
have been, from time immemorial, a uniform opposition to the en- 
croachments of the Church of Rome. Its tyranny, indeed, was 
loudly complained of, even so early as the twelfth century, both by the 
nonerengy of Europe, and by their respective subjects. But though 
councils were, from time to time, called to correct the abuses “of 
Popery, yet so overpowering was its influence, that little was effected 
until the period of the reformation; when the corruptions of the 
Catholic church had become so prevalent, and were in themselves so 
glaringly destructive of all mora] principle, and so revulsive of the 
common sense and common honesty of mankind, as to compel many 
states and kingdoms to throw off the Papal yoke of Rome ; to sepa- 
rate from her communion ; to protest against her tenets ; to commit 
her canons and decretals to the flames ; and to seek for refuge in the 
protession of a more mild and tolerant, and a purer, form of Chris» 
tianity.” 


Indeed, every Protestant State has found it necessary, for 
its own secufity, to subject its Popish subjects to some penal 
restrictions or other; and even Catholic states have been com- 
pelled, at times, to acknowledge the danger of papal interposition, 
for spiritual purposes, to be incompatible with their tranquillity 
and welfare. ya men acknowledge the supremacy of an 
infallible power, who assumes such lofty characters, and attri- 
butes, as those ‘which the Popes have, most impiously, arro- 








* « We might here add, that the present Pope, though in a state 
of most ayject depression, has yet ventured to’ excommunicate the 
Emperor Napoleone. That the denunciation has been productive of 
no material effect, is nothing to the purpose. Butt decidedly proves, 
that Catholics are, in the present moment, in the actual exercise of that 
power so justly to be deprecated,” 
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gated to themselves, even in public decretals and acts of 
couneils, such as “ Dominus Deus Noster Papa—Rex 
ReGcum—Dominvs DominoruM-—PAP POTESTAS EST MAJOR 
OMNI POTESTATE CREATA—PAPA FACIT QUICQUID LIBET, 
ETIAM ILLICITA; ET EsT PLUSQUAM Deus;” when men 
acknowledge, we say, the supremacy of such a power, it is 
most natural that their allegiance to their temporal sovcreigns 
should yield to their implicit obedience to their spiritual tyrant. 
We should have thought, that the days of mad superstition and 
blind bigotry were past ; and that, in the nineteenth century, 
the fanaticism and the ignorance which disgraced the middle 
ages would be viewed with disgust, and rejected with indigna- 
tion! But no such thing; those infatuated men who shut 
their eyes against the light which the reformation spread 
abroad, and who still cherish ignorance, and foster superstition, 
though pitied by the wise, and despised by the learned, are 
considered as useful instruments of party, by whosé aid the 
ambition of partisans may be gratified, and political power 
attained. 


“ ARGUMENT THE Tuirp.—ALLowING AN IMPROPER TEN- 
DENCY IN THE TENETS OF PopERY FORM ERLY, WHEN DARK- 
NESS OVERSPREAD THE EARTH, AND THERE WERE THE 
STRONGEST FACILITIES, AND, OF COURSE, THE STRONGEST 
FEMPTATIONS TO DOMINEER OVER THE HUMAN MIND; YET, 


“SINCE THE RAPID AND GENERAL CIRCULATION OF KNOW- 


LEDGE, BY THE ART OF PRINTING, THIS ENSLAVEMENT OF 
MANKIND IS NO LONGER POSSIBLE, NOR CAN THESE OBJEC- 
TIONABLE TENETS ANY LONGER BE ACTED UPON,” 


It would give us great pleasure to find that the diffusion of 
knowledge had really produced the effect, thus imputed to it, 
on the minds of the lrish Papists; but, unfortunately, the 
reverse of this is notoriously the fact. And as they pertina- 
ciously resisted the light which the reformation spread over this 
country in the sixteenth century ; so have they, thanks to the 
interested bigotry of their priests, obstinately continued in a 
state of ignorance, and blindness to religious truth, ever since, 
notwithstanding the progress of knowledge around them. The 
author makes some judicious reflections on the diffusion of 
seience, suggesting doubts as to its salutary effects on mankind 
in general. | 


** ‘What may eventually be the result of the dispersion of light and 
science among the children of men, it is not given us to know. We 
bumbly hope that every species of information will, uuder the gvi- 
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dance of a merciful Providence, finally work together for good. But, 
hitherto, every facility for the improvement, seems unhappily to have 
Operated as an incentive too, to the debasement of the human mind, 
and that in so extensive a degree, as to leave the moral state of society, 
both in this, and in every other kingdom of Europe, without any 
perceptible melioration. It is even not unreasonable to suspect, from 
the increased frequency and enormity of crimes, that the communica- 
tion of knowledge has, on several occasions, actually put arms into the 
hands of vice, and furnished her with more commodious and more 
powerful instraments of mischief. The numerous violations of the law 
by forgery, and the increased subtilty with which justice is frequently 
evaded, and punishment escaped, may, perhaps, be adduced as, in 
some measure, melancholy confirmations of the validity of such 
suspicions, 

‘* And our so much, and, notwithstanding its abuses, so justly 
extolled liberty of the press, what is it, in too many instances, but a 
liberty of corrupting society,* by diffusing through all ranks a contu- 
macious disregard to, and contempt of, every thing which a wise and 
good mind would be willing to hold sacred. ‘ Wit,’ (says Otway,) 
‘ that was the mistress of former ages, is become the scandal of ours.’ 
At what period was there 2 greater licentiousness of speech, and a less 
deference to truth, than at present? When did satire assume a more 
gross and disgusting garb, ransacking our retired privacies for its venom, 
and laying our very Dit Penates under contribution to its slanders ? 
When were public characters traduced with more rancour, and with less 
justice? When were public measures condemned with a vainer flippancy, 
and with a greater disregard to the impolicy, and, in an eventful period 
like the present, to the mischief attendant on such a procedure ? When 
did the politics of the pot-house assume a loftier tone, or when were 
parties, both among the great and the vulgar, more abusive of, and 
inveterate, against each other, more illiberal in their sentiments, or 
more bitter and inflammatory in their language? These, whether 
the prodace of the tree of Knowledge, or of the tree of liberty, are 
assuredly no fruits to be proud of.” 


These certainly are evils greatly to be deplored; but they are 





* « The contagion of a licentious publication, especially if it be in a 
popular and captivating shape, knows ne bounds; it flies to the 
remotest corners of the earth ; it penetrates the obscure and retired 
habitations of simplicity and innocence : it makes its way into the 
cottage of the peasant, into the hut of the shepherd, and the shop of 
the mechanic : it falls into the hands of all ages, ranks, and condi- 
tions. What, then, have they to answer for who are every day 
obtruding these publications on the world, in a thousand different 
shapes and forms, in histcry, in biography, in poéms, in novels, in 
dramatic pieces; in all which the prevailing feature is universal 
philanthropy and indiscriminate Lenevolence !'—Porteus's Lectures on 
St. Matthew, (Lect. 8.) 
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abuses of things exceilent in themselves, and pregnant with 
so many, and such important, benefits, that we are grateful for 
the possession of them, while we lament the excesses of which 
they are susceptible, and which the perverseness of mankind sel- 
dom fails to pursue to the utmost. The author’s reflections on the 
consequence of the abuse of knowledge in religious matters are 
particularly just; it renders men wise in their own conceits ; and 
destroys that humility of spirit and demeanour which is emi- 
nently characteristic of the true Christian, To the vanity 
thus engendered may be ascribed that rapid growth of schism 
which so strongly marks the present age, and which threatens, 
indeed, aided, as it is, by the religious indifference which too 
generally pervades society, not only to overwhelm the eccle- 
siastical establishment of the country, but even to expel from 
it all sound and sober religious principle. In reference to the 
immediate subject of discussion, it is unhappily but too certain, 
that the progress of knowledge has had no beneficial effect on 
the church of Rome; it has not induced her to abandon any 
one, of her objectionable tenets; to resign any one of her 
monstrous pretensions ;, to repeal any one of her mischievous 
decrees ; or, in short, to take any one step to conciliate the 
minds of Protestants, or to diminish the danger of again en- 
trusting her with politics il power. 

«The papal power,” says one of the most strenuous political 
reformers of the present day, “ was, for a long course of 
years, almost uniformly ¢ levoted to destroy the remains of 
science, and the n :emorials of art, and to perpetuate among 
the nations of Europe, that ignorance to which superstition 
has ever been indebted for her security.”’* And were the 
Papacy now ii} possession of that plenary power, which it then 
enjoyed, there cannot be a doubt, on the mind of every unpre- 
judiced man, that it would still he exerted for the same malefi- 
cent purposes. On th: e subject of education, Mr. Burges = 
some remarks, in which we cordially concur with him ; ; but, 
respect of one observation, which we shall presently notice, we 
entirely differ from him. 


‘* How far any plan of general education may prove friendly to 
the moral state of society, and may correct the abuses of the art of 
printing, and of the liberty of the p'ess, time and experience can 
alone determine. Inevery stateand period of the world, the mass of man- 
kind bas coufessedly been ignorant ; nor, however apparently desirable, 
does it really seem practicatle, by any mode of distinction hitherto 
devised, materially to meliorate their coocition. This, to our imper- 
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* Roscoe’ s Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth, 
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fect apprehension, puts on the form of no common misfortune. 
But we are incompetent to dive into the designs of Providence, or to 
determine what is good or evil in the state of human nature, And 
our ignorance, as bishop Butler observes, ‘ as it is the common, so 
is it a satisfactory, answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of Providence.’ (Butler's Analogy) If we consider the 
peculiar tendency of this our earthly probation, which, among other 
ends, is calculated primarily to call forth our commiseration towards 
suffering humanity, and combine it with the positive assurance of 
holy writ, that the poor shall never cease from out the land, and with 
the consequent necessity for man, in the sweat of his face to eat his 
bread, till he return unto the ground; should it not seem as if the gift 
of intellect, and the opportunities for its improvement, were tntended 
to be but sparingly communicated ? 

** At all events, whatever may be the evil of a general ignorance 
(for an evil, though perhaps a necessary one, we must, humanely 
speaking, certainly consider it) it is yet, providentially, not without 
its partial advantages. For the multitude, thus ircapacitated for 
higher improvements, will more contentedly setile themselves to the 
fulfilment of their humbler, but no less useful, duties, and will leave 
to others the concerns of empire, and the very difficult task of legis- 
lating for the happiness of the various orders of society, all instigated 
by partial motives, to the pursuit of a partial good. And thus, as 
far probably as human frailty will permit, will there be ensured the 
highest wisdom in the enactment, and the greatest virtue in the exe- 
cution, of such Jaws, civil and ecclesiastical, as may be deemed most 
conducive to upright government, and most promotive of the temporal 
and spiritual wants of our fellow-creatures.” 


These are very just remarks, and are well-calculated to 
check the frenzy of those enthusiasts, who vainly think that 
learning is necessary for the happiness of man, in whatever 
situation of life he hi: appens to be placed. We have always 
been of opinion, that the rage for education is carried too far. 
The scriptural injunction to “ search the scriptures,” ind deed, 
seems to render it necessary, that every man should be able to 
read them; and such a portion of education as is requisite for 
that purpose, is therefore desirable. But beyond this, the edu- 
cation of the lower classes, generally sp eaking, ought not to 
be carried. If they knew more, they would be rendered, if: not 
unfit for the humbler occupations of life which they are des- 
tined, by Providence, to follow, at least discontented and un- 
comfortalile in them ; for they would fancy themselves suited 
for some loitier station, the inability to obtain which would 
sour the temper, and destroy the satisfaction which would 
otherwise constitute the charm and consolation of their lives. 

The author’s hopes and fears, as to the effécts of the new 
system of education, appear to be at variance with each other. 
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Hf the abuses of knowled&e can be guarded against, he thinks 
they may be highly beneficial. But if these schools are to 
be conducted in the prevailing spirit of the times, which, with 
an incautious liberality, leaves the choice of our religion to the 
mercy of every wind that blows, they may eventually become 
receptacles for mere enthusiasm, and be aiding neither to good 
government, to vital devotion, nor to sound morality.” Yet 


he reproves archdeacon Daubeney, for saying, that Lancaster’s 


system, which is conducted in this very spirit, “ is calculated 
to answer no one purpose so much as that of amalgamating 
the great body of the people, in one deistical compound.” 
Surely, Mr. Burges must have forgotten that Lancaster_ held 
out to the public, as the peculiar excellence of his plan of edu- 
cation, that it excluded all creeds, and left every scholar at 
liberty to chuse, and to follow, his own religion, or no religion 
at all. The archdeacon then, was fully justified in the con- 
clusion which he drew, and we are persuaded, that, on reflec- 
tion, our worthy and sensible author, will do as much justice 
to that able guide to the church, in this particular, as he does 
to him’in all other respects. In fact, there is no difference of 
opinion, that we can perceive, between them on the subject. 
For the archdeacon censures Lancaster’s system for the very 
defects, for which Mr. Burges himself would pronounce it 
censurable, if they existed; and that they do exist, and even 
formed the subject of Lancaster’s boast, when he first an- 
nounced his project to the world, is most certain. 

We fully agree, with our author, in his opinion of the de- 
structive effect of confiding the education of the poor to sec- 
tartes and enthusiasts; or, indeed, to men indifferent to all 
religion whatever. 


‘* Tf these are to be the guardians whom we are to intrust with the 
management of our NATIONAL seminaries, (and their active enthu- 
siasm will make them universally candidates for this post of honour) 
farewell to every hope of useful and rational improvement. For the 
art of reading will then only be rendered subservient to the ravings 
of methodism ; and, under the pretence of a more spiritual instrue- 
tion, we shall have evangelical schoolmasters springing up, like the 
plagues of Egypt, in all directions, and corrupting with their stench, 
every doctrine that should constitute the food of a sound and healthy 
mind. St. Jerom, ina letter to Marcella, relates, ‘ one could never 
go into the field but one should hear a ploughman at his hallelujahs, 
the mower at his hymns, and the vine-dresser singing the Psalms of 
David.’ No wunappropriate description this of our modern tribe of 
evangelizers, except that they like hymns and hallelujahs better by 
far without ploughing and mowing, than with them.” 
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An apt quotation for this subject is given from the sermons 
of that sound and profoundly learned prelate, the late bishop 
Horsley. “ A man,” said the bishop, “ wHo, FReM A CON- 
CEIT OF HIS OWN ABILITIES, SHOULD TAKE UPON HIM TO 
PLAY THE MAGISTRATE, THE GENERAL, OR THE PRIVY-COUN- 
SELLOR, WITHOUT A COMMISSION REGULARLY OBTAINED 
FROM THE SOURCE OF CIVIL POWER, WOULD SOON BE SHUT 
UP IN SOME PROPER PLACE, WHERE HE MIGHT ACT HIS 
FOOLERIES IN SECRET, WITHOUT HARM TO HIS NEIGHBOUR, 
OR PUBLIC DISCREDIT TO HIMSELF. ‘THE REASON THAT 
THE EXTRAVAGANCE AND DANGER OF THE SAME PRINCI- 
PLE IS NOf EQUALLY PERCEIVED WHEN IT IS APPLIED IN 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, AND THAT DISTURBERS OF 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL CONSTITUTION ARE SUFFERED TO GO 
LOOSE, WHILE OTHER MADMEN ARE CONFINED, IS ONLY 
THIS: THAT THE INTERESTS OF THE CHURCH ARE NOT SO 
SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED AS THOSE OF THE STATE, BECAUSE 
ITS GOOD GOVERNMENT AND ITS DISORDERS COME NOT SO 
IMMEDIATELY HOME TO THER PARTICULAR INTERESTS OF 
EACH MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY.” 

What a crowd of reflections press upon the mind of a serious 
member of the Established Church, on reading such reproaches 
as these cast on the government of his country, and on the 
community to which he belongs; reproaches, the justice of 
which he is compelled to acknowledge. W hat a farce, what 
a mockery is it, to make a religion the relizion of the state, 
and the established religion of the realm, from a rooted con- 
viction of its purity, of its strict conformity with the divine 
injunctions of holy writ; and yet to suffer such inroads upon 
it, by legislative enactments, as must, of necessity, tend to dis- 
credit it in the eyes of the multitude, and, consequently, to 
contract the sphere of its utility. Such is the indifference, the 
apathy, we might say, which pervades not only the great mass 
of the community, but even the legislative councils of the 
realm, in respect of religious concerns, that no regulation 
affecting them is ever introduced but for the purpose of weak- 
ening the establishinent, and of giving a legislative sanction 
to the sin of schism. How much has this lamentable fact 
obtruded itself upon public notice, in many of the late dis- 
cussions, ou the Toleration Act, on the Catholic Question, and 
on the Bill for repealing the penalties which our more pious, 
and more intelligent ancestors, felt it their duty to fix on the 
blasphemers of the Holy Trinity. It would appear to a stranger, 
atte ‘nding these debates, as if not only the preservation of the 
Established Church was a matter of perfect indifference to the 
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state, but as if the fundamental truths of the christian religion 
were mere matters of speculative opinion, which men were at 
liberty to accept or to reject, as inclination might lead, or inte- 
rest dictate! By the first of these measures, the New bill for 
explaining the Act of Toleration, by which the strongest encou- 
ragement is held out to the community to desert the Esta- 
blished Church, by the exemption granted, from all parochial 
offices, and from the militia, we believe, that is from all civil 
and military services to the state, to all persuns who chuse to 
erect themselves into preachers or teachers, however ignorant, 
however unqualified, or however profligate, and to take certain 
oaths prescribed by the legislature. ‘Thus, as bishop Horsley 
would have said, is a crowd of madmen let loose, by legislative 
authority, to poison the minds of the lower class of people, 
to calumniate the Established Church, and to act their fool- 
eries, to the prejudice of their neighbours, and to their own 
disgrace. And do the government of a christian country, hav- 
ing an established religion, of which they are compelled by 
the constitution to be members, and the civil benefits, as well 
as the spiritual blessings, of which are universally acknow- 
ledged, really feel themselves at liberty thus to loosen, as it 
were, the bonds of religion, to encourage men to be turned 
about by every wind of doctrine, and even to shake the very 
foundations of all religious principle? Do they really think 
it no part of the duty of the governors of such a country, to 
promote true christian knowledge, to support, with vigour and 
effect, the established church ; and to provide for its members 
the means of public worship, consistently with its discipline 
and its doctrines? We cannot persuade ourselves that such 
can be the opinions of any men who are entrusted with the 


government of this Protestant empire; we are sure, indeed, 


that it is mot the opinion of several of these distinguished 
individuals ; but, if their opinions were to be inferred from the 
measures which they have supported, on religious topics, we 
should certainly be led to conclude that such is their opinion. 

That, however, it is an opinion which no one will attempt 
gvavely and directly to support, is most certain, because it is 
an opinion repugnant to all sense of religious duty, and which 
is utterly at variance with the sentiments of all past governors, 

with the spirit and practice of our constitution, and with the 
uniform language of our statutes. 

The eflect of Mr. William Smith’s bill for repealing the 
laws in force against the revilers of the Trinity, appears to be 
this ; that while men are subject, and properly subject, to cri- 
minal prosecutions for any libel upon the sovereign, his minis- 
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vers, or others, they may now libel their God with impunity! ! ! 
Such is the spirit ‘of that spurious liberality, of that bastard 
philanthropy, and of that pseudo-toleration, which so strongly 
mark the features of the present age, to the destruction of all 
principle, and to the discredit of all religion; and which ex- 
hibits such a striking contrast to the conduct of our ancestors. 
While every support and encouragement are thus openly, 
improvidently, and lavishly, afforded to sectaries of every deno- 
mination, and even to such as, denying the fundamental doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ, have no pretensions to be ranked among 
Christians ; the only measures which have been adopted by the 
legislature for the protection of the established church, are the 
gift of one hundred thousand pounds towards the increase of 
Queen Anne’s bounty—a measure which, we believe, originated 
with that sound member of the establishment, the late Mr. 
Perceval; and a regulation respecting curates, which is, at 
best, of “doubtful tendency. Though the metropolis has, 
within the last century, increased in a wonderful degree, not 
one additional parish church has been erected; the old 
churehes have not been enlarged; and very few chapels of 
ease have been provided. Hence it is a melancholy fact, that 
in some parishes, not one-twentieth, in others, not one-hun- 
dredth, part of the inhabitants, have the opportunity of per- 
forming their duty to their God, by public worship. That this 
is a disgrace to a Christian country, we think, no Christian will 
venture to deny. ‘The question for consideration, then is, whe- 
ther, under such circumstances, it is, or it is not, the duty of 
the government to supply the defect, by providing at the pub- 
lic expence a sufficiency of parish churches, or chapels of ease, 
properly so called? It is obviously the duty, as well as itis the 
interest, of the government to support the established church, 
which cannot be supported, while its members have no church 
to receive them, and are thus, necessarily as it were, compelled 
to unite with schismatics and sectaries. Various other powerful 
reasons might be adduced, (did our limits admit of such a dis- 
cussion,) to demonstrate the affirmative of this proposition ; 
and, indeed, we happen to know that it was admitted, by the 
government, during the administration of Lord Sidmouth, when 
it was actually in agitation to build several new parish 
churches. Probably, the vast expenditure entailed upon the 
country by the war, induced the minister to postpone the 
measure to a season which he might consider as more propi- 
tious to his object. Whatever was the cause, the effect is 
greatly to be lamented. The evil daily increases ; schism 
spreads wider and wider ; and sectaries multiply, in numbers 
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and divisions, beyond all precedent, and almost beyond calcu~ 
lation. 

In one parish, some respectable inhabitants raised a subscrip- 
tion among themselves for supporting an applicatien to Parlia- 
ment for authority to build a new parish church; the parish 
containing fifty thousand inhabitants, and the church not 
more than three hundred! A more potent reason for the pro- 
posed application it is impossible to conceive. As in the 

arish, however, numerous Dissenters, some infidels, and many 

fethodists, resided ; these united most cordially in opposition 
tothe bill. The infidels, naturally enough, considered all 
expence for the erection of places of public worship as little 
short of madness; while the schismatics of every denomina- 
tion, almost as naturally, concluded, that if the inhabitants 
could not go to church, they must go to meeting. And this 
combination of enemies to the establishment exerted them- 
selves, as they always do, with so much zeal and activity that 
their opposition proved successful, and the bill was thrown out, 
in the House of Commons, on the second reading. Nor did 
this curious transaction terminate here. As the opposition had 
been carried on with great heat, and with great acrimony, it 
was attended wiih great expence ; and it became a serious ques- 
tion, how this expence was to be defrayed. As the directors of 
the poor, (« set of beings of late creation, holding the place of 
our old constitutional overseers, only with increased, and some- 
times with unconstitutional, powers,) were among the opponents, 
it occurred to them, that the most easy mode of paying the 
expence, would be to take the money out of the poor’s rates. 
There was no law indeed to sanction such an invasion of a 
sacred property, levied for specific purposes; but no matter, 
this was a consideration of too trifling a nature to deter these 
parochial satraps from the accomplishment of a measure, 
which, at once, flattered their vanity, and served their interest. 
Though warned of the illegality of their conduct, and though 
the warning was sanctioned by the deliberate opinion of two 
of the best lawyers at the British bar, they seized upon the 
rates, levied by them for the maintenance and provision of the 

oor, and actually paid not only their lawyer’s bill, (eho pri- 
vately declared, that if he had been employed for the bill, he would 
have engaged a majority of the Directors to support t,) but a 
printer’s bill, of a considerable amount, for printing inflamma- 
tory hand-bills, and other papers, in support of the opposition. 
A violation of trust, at once so unprecedented, and so outra- 
geous, was not suffered to pass with impunity. An appeal was 
mad¢ to the sessions against this scandalous misappropriation 
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of the poor-rates. The case was argued, and the sapient 
bench, by a majority of one, determined that this breach of 
law was legal; and that the overseers’ of the poor have a right 
to employ the poor-rates for opposing a bill in parliament for 
the erection of a parish church, though such bill had not, 
directly, nor indirectly, the smallest effect on, nor even the 
smallest reference to, the poor-rates of the parish. A decision 
so monstrous, will, it is hoped, for the sake of public justiee, 
and for the credit of public law, be brought before a superior 
court, that its invalidity may be publicly declared. If valid, 
it would open- a door to the most scandalous abuses, corrup- 
tion, and peculation, in large parishes, to an extent more 
easily to be conceived than described. It is a decision, un- 
sanctioned by any statute, unfounded on any prescription, un 
supported by any precedent, and not to be maintained by any 
solid argument, upon any principle of equity or justice, or by 
any analogies of lav. We lament much that the magistrates 
in sessions are not bound, in all cases of appeal, to deliver 
their decisions, seriatim, individually, at the me, and in covrt. 
The public, in such case, would at least know the grounds on 
which such decisions are founded, as well as the magistrates by 
whom they are delivered. It would operate at once as a stimu- 
jus to attention; as an incentive to the acquisition of a right 
knowledge and correct understanding of every case, upon 
which they are called to pronounce ; and as a strong induee- 
ment to an impartial, unbiassed, and upright, discharge of duty. 
There is scarcely any public fund of which the legislature, 2 and 
the courts of justice, generally, display so much jealousy, as 
they do of the poor-rates; and, indeed, when we consider the 
magnitude of the sums levied upon the public annually, for 
the. support of the poor, and the constantly increasing demand 
for such purpose, we must allow that it is Impossible to 
exercise too much vigilance in guarding them from every 
species of invas! ion, or misapplication. The truth is, that the 
poor-rates, from. their misgniane, their constant increase, and 
their effect on the morals and mennevs of the lower classes, 
constitute one of the greatest and most alarming evils, which 
afflict the country.. 

We shall now return from what ma ny of our renders, we 
fear, may regard as a needless digression, though natur lly 
gt owing out cf the immediate subject of discussion, to’ Mr. 
urges’s.r emarks, Re thus sums up his t/erd argument : 


‘© Until, then, the Roman Catholics have, bond fide, renounced 
those decrees whereby they beld‘the Christian w orld in vassalage,— 
No. 182, Fol. 45. July, 1813. E 
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until they bave rescinded those edicts, in virtue of which they excom- 
municated heretical offenders, deposed princes, and absolved subjects 
from their allegiance,—until they have disowned the authority of 
those councils by which such edicts were originally promulgated and 
enforced,—TI see not how we can listen to any arguments in their 
favour, founded upon the impossibility of enslaving mankind, and of 
acting upon their old objectionable tenets, under the present general 
diffusion and increase of human knowledge,” 


We now proceed to 


“ ArcuMENT IV.—Ar ALL EVENTS, THE RoMAN CaTHo- 
LICS OF THE PRESENT DAY MUST BE LOOKED UPON IN A VERY 
DIFFERENT LIGHT TO THE CATHOLICS OF FORMER TIMES, AND 
MUST BE VERY DIFFERENTLY TREATED, HAVING ENTIRELY 
RENOUNCED THE ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES OF PoPERY, AND NO 
LONGER EITHER ACTING, OR EVEN WISHING TO ACT, UPON 
THEM.” 


They who maintain this position must argue from their 
wishes, in contradiction to fact; they must shut their eyes 
against the acknowledgements ‘of the first characters, eccle- 
siastical and lay, among the Papists of England and Ireland. 
This is a point which we have so often discussed, that we 
should be ashamed to press any more arguments upon it on 
our readers. We shall, however, extract one passage from 
Mr. Burges’s remarks upon the subject. 


‘© Look to the writings and confessions of those (and to a more cor- 
rect source of information it is impossible to refer) who are most cele- 
brated, and of the highest repute, among them. Are not the solemn 
depositions of Mr. Plowden, and of Dr. Troy,* at compiete variance 
with the assertion, that the tenets of Popery are no longer entertained, 
or agied upon ?> They have told us most explicitly, that every doc- 
trine formerly held as binding upon the conscience of a Catholic, is 
so held now —that the letter of their canonical instractions may, in 
seasons remarkably unpropitious to their views, have been occasionally 
sheathed, but that the spirit of them, like the law of the Aledes and 
Persians, that altereth not, is eternal. To depose heretical sovereigns, — 
to falsify oaths of allegiance to heretical states,---to dis ‘pense with 
obedience in a Popish wife to a Protestant husband, and in a Popish 
servant toa Pr otestant master, and to extirpate heresy as the best mude 
of propagating their religion, and of securing their salvation—these 





* « The public confessions of Mr. Plowden, Dr. Troy, and Dr. 
Milner, would not so constantly be referred to as they are by all 
writers on the side of the Establishment, if they were not considered 
as most indisputable evidences of there really being no change what- 
ever in the principles of the Roman Catholics.” 
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are some of the tenets which to this moment stand unrepealed, and 
which must so stand to the end of time, ii, as Dr. Troy asserts, ‘ the 
‘Church of Rome is infallible in her doctrinal decisions and canons 
‘on points of faith and morals;’ (Pastoral Letter to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland;) and if, as he further assures us, ‘ the religious 
‘ principles of the Roman Catholics, being unchangeabie, sre appli- 
‘ cabtie to all times ;'*---an assurance, very amply: coniiiined by the 
acknowledgment of Mr. F. Piowden, that ‘ if any one says, OF pre- 
‘ tends to insinuate, that the modern Roman Catholics differ in one 
iota from their ancestors, he either deceives bimself, or he wishes 
‘ to deceive others.'¢ It is plain, then, if any credit for integrity is 
to be given to men who are regarded with respect both by those of 
their own, and by many of our, persuasion, that these decrees and 
canons, the opprobriam of the Romish church, are stillin existence, 
and that the Catholics of the present day have not, in any wise, de- 
parted from the acknowledgment of their validity and obligation.” 


These arguments are unanswerable ; accordingly, though 
they have often been cavilled at, no attempt to confute them 
has ever yet been made. Indeed, the bare supposition that an 
fallible church is capable of change, bears a palpable ab- 
surdity on the face of it. 

ARGUMENT V.—IN STRICT JUSTICE, AND IN CONFORMITY 
WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF THE British ConstTiruTION, WE 
CANNOT WITHHOLD FROM ANY DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS, 
THOSE CIVIL PRIVILEGES WHICH ARE APPORTIONED TO THEIR 
RANK AND PROPERTY: AND, EVEN IF WE COULD, IT WOULD, 
IN THE INSTANCE BEFORE US, BE IMPOLITIC SO TO DO; THE 
CATHOLICS OF IRELAND POSSESSING, AT THE PRESENT PERIOD, 
SO LITTLE INFLUENCE OF ANY KIND.” 


This is the weakest of all possible arguments; for no man 
ean have any civil privileges, but such as he derives from the 
political constitution of the country in which he is born and 
nothing 1s more clear, than that the ms jority of the people of 
any state have a right to make such laws as they feel to be ne- 
‘essary for its security. In the exercise of this incontestible 
right, the legitimate guardians of the Eritish Constitution 
thougiit proper to provide for the security of the state, by 
framing certain tests, without subscribing to which, no mem- 
ber of the community, whether Protestant or Papist, could be 
admitted to the enjoyment of political power. 








* « At all umes, however, they are not practicable, a circumstance 
sufficiently provided against by the declaration of Cardinal Bellarmine, 

« Hereticus non esse bello petendos, quando sunt fortiores nolis, 
t ‘* Case Stated.” 
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“‘ The question at issue,’ observes Mr. Burges, “ I conceive, is 
not whether we shall extend to a certain description of our fellow-sub- 
jects such civil privileges, as, in addition toa perfect tolerafion of their 
religious doctrines, they are inconsiderate enough to demand; but 
whether we shall voluntarily endanger the existence of our establish- 
ment in church and state, by putting those doctrines in a capacity of 
being again acted upon, which, we know, have already revolutionized 
and overthrown empires. We have aright torun no hazards where 
the public good is concerned, and where so little may eventually be 
obtained, byrunning them. Our ecclesiastical establishment is by far 
too precious to be sacrificed to experiment. It has grown up with us 
from infancy. It has identified itself with the laws of our land, and 
with the manners of our people ; and the church cannot now be dis- 
severed from the state, even were such an act of suicide actually in 
contemplation, without violating every vital principle of the constitu- 
tion, and’ wounding every honest and honourable feeling of the Pro- 
testant part of our popu!ation.” 


Mr. Burges here quotes a remarkable passage from Mr. Plow- 
den’s book on the constitution of Great Britain and [reland, 
which we specially recommend to Mr. Charles Butler, to 
Mr. Dillon, (the reputed author of the speech delivered by the 
Duke of Sussex, on the Catholic Question, in the House of 
Lords,) and to all those champions of Popery, who contend, 
that it would be no violation of the coronation oath to consent 
to the admission of Papists to political power. 


« When," says Mr. Plowden, “ at this distance of time, we reflect 
impartially upon the illegal and unconstitutional acts of King James 
II. it is impossible not to see and allow that he had determinately 
ceased to execute the trust reposed in him by the nation, that had 
made him the supreme magistrate, to execute and preserve the laws, 
which were the direct emanation of the general will of the commu- 
nity. _ For it is evident to demonstration, that the constitution of Eng- 
land would no longer have been what it was intended to be, had the King 
been allowed, for any reason, to act against his coronation oath.” 


We pass over the loose language respecting the trust re- 

sed, and the supreme magistrate made by the nation, which, 
unfortunately, happens to be at variance both ‘with the fact 
itself, and with the nature of hereditary monarchy ; to fix our 
attention on the declaration in the last member of the sentence. 
Here is an admission, by a Papist, that the constitution of 
England would have been destroyed by the acts of James II. 
if he had not been stopped. in ‘his rash career 3—now, what 

was that conduct ?—the very conduct which the Catholics and 
their adherents pow urge their sovereign to pursue :—that is, 
the admission of Papists to places of trust, honour, and 
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emoiument, in the state ; and an attempt to procure a repeal 
of the test laws, that they might also gain admission to Parlia- 
ment. Here, then, Mr. Plowden agrees with us, that the adoption 
of such a measure would effectually destroy the constitution of 
England ; and he farther agrees with us, that the King, by con- 
senting to it, would violate his coronation oath. This was 
evidently the opinion of all the great statesmen, both Whigs 
and Tories, of that time ; and it was in consequence of this 
conviction, strongly impressed on their minds, that they 
dethroned James the Second, and excluded all his Popish heirs 
for ever from the Throne. Had they, indeed, been of opinion, 
that his conduct was merely despotic, that he was only cen- 
sureable for acting without legal sanction, and that his mea- 
sures were not fraught with destructive consequences to the 
constitution, but were such as might, with safety, be adopted, 
with the sanction of Parliament, it cannot be doubted, but that 
they would have satisfied themselves with an admonition for the 
error of their sovereign, and have recommended him to pro- 
ceed, in a regular way, to obtain a law for the accomplishment 
of the purpose which he had in view. But they knew better ; 

they were sensible of the unchangeable nature of the Romish 

church ; historical facts were not lost upon them ; they did not 

suffer the spirit of party, or motives of persenal ambition, to 

blind their judgments, to pervert their intellects, or to force 

them out of the straight path of duty; they scorned to employ 

their talents to mislead the people ;~and to exert their powers 

of eloquence for the purpose of rendering the nation hostile to 

the Protestant constitution of the realm. They acted, on the 

contrary, like genuine patriots, and honest men, on this point, 

(though betrayed, by the peculiar difficulties of their situation, 

into inconsistencies in their ultimate arrangements,) they re- 

mained faithful and true to their country, and its constitution, 

and provided, as far as human foresight and human wisdom 

could provide, not only for their present, but for their permanent 

security. That the measures which they adopted for this pur- 

pose, were wise and effective, it requires no other proof to de- 

monstrate, than the progress which this nation has made, un- 

der their salutary auspices, since that time, in every’ thing 

which conduces toits happiness, its security, and its greatness. 


‘* And,” says Mr. Burges, in pursuing the same line of argument, 
“ if this nation has consented to be bound by them, and has lived 
jong and prosperously under them, with a fame for civil and religious 
liberty that was never equalled, and with a reputation for naval and 
military giory that has never been surpassed, it becomes no dissenter 
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of any denomination to contend, that they ought to be altered in con- 
formity with his private and particular feelings.” 


The arguments which we have adduced sufficiently prove, 
not only the fallacy of the assertion, that, “ in conformity with 
the principles of the British constitution, we -cannot withhold 
from any description of subjects those civil privileges which 
are apportioned to thicir rank and property >” but we have ce- 
monstrated, from the spirit and practice of the conStitution, 
that the very reverse of this proposition is the fact. James 
the Second acted on this false principle, and lost his crown. 


‘ If the restraints upon Roman Catholics be such as should 
ag be imposed, then is it no longer necessary to require of the 
sovereign a profession of the Protestant religion, and a solemn declara- 
tion that he will maintain it as the established rely gion of the realm. 
If we can emancipate Catholics from the oath of supremacy, the 
sovereign: may be absdived too from his coronation oath. But if this 
oath cannot be violated, without a violation of those principles, in vir- 
tue of which he ascerded the throne, and by which he now rules and 
reigns, and his posterity must rr to reign and rule after him ; 
neither can Roman Catholics, while bolding opinions so totally repug- 
nant to, and subversive of, these, be admitted to places of trust and 
profit, or to any other toleration than the full and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their religions worship: ror THE POWER OF THE THREE } 
ESTATES ASSEMBLED IN PaRLiaMena CAN EXTEND NO FARTHER 
THAN THE LIMITS PRESCRIBED BY THF CONSTITUTION, NOR CAN 
THE SOVEREIGN, (WHATEVER MAY BE HIS PRIVATE FEELINGS,) 
ANY FURTHER RECOGNIZE OR SANCTIFY SUCH POWER.” 


It would, indeed, be an extraordinary circumstance, to see 
the King, the only public functionary, bound, by a solemn ob- 
ligation, to profess the Protestant religion. Upon what prin- 
ciple, the advocates of the Popish claims can possibly defend 
the retention of the coronation cath, with the abrogation of all 
other oaths and obligations, now taken by persons holding 
public situations in the state, it is impossible to conjecture. 
Nor is it easy to reconcile to any known principles of equity, or 
justice, the attempt to place the King in a situation of com- 
plicated dificulty, perpetual struggle, and constant temptation. 
Surrounded, as he might be, by Popish advisers, whose con- 
sciences, and whose sense of duty. to s say nothing of the obli- 
gations imposed on them by their own church, w ould lead them 
to exert their utmost efforts, if not for converting their sove- 
reign, at least, for rendering him favourable to their views , he 
would be daily exposed to temptations most difficult to resist, 
and most painful to struggle against. Is this a situation in 
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which subjects have a right to place their monarch? God 
forbid that any man should be placed m such a situation ! 

At the close of this argument, which is replete with sound 
and judicious reflections, the author adverts to the unnatural 
union between Sectaries and Papists, in opposition to the 
church. Itis, indeed, an union cemented by interest, at the 
expence of principle; an union which exhibits the superior 
influence of the former over the latter, and which, therefore, 
ought to be reprobated by every honest man, of whatever per- 
suasion, 


‘* Hostility to the Established Church, I am sorry to observe, has 
Jong been ‘ the order of the day,’ with sectarists of every denomina- 
tion. This is the point where they forget all their differences, and 
concentre all their strength---the consecrated Delphic shade, where 
the eagles, let fly from east and west, meet. If the Roman Catholics 
allege that our doctrines are heresy, our priests unlawfully ordained, 
our church a mere expletive, and our establishment an impious 1e- 
sistance to the only legitimate hierarchy in the civilized world ; the 
Dissenters, from whom we might hope better things, presume to im- 
pugn many of the articles of that faith which we hold sacred, and 
most of those rites and ceremonies which we deem decorous. If 
Catholics flatly contradict our ecclesiastical authority, Dissenters vexa- 
tiously oppose it.* If Catholics declare against the reformation as 
profane, Dissenters consider it as inefficient. If the one are open and 
professed enemies, the other are discontented and Jukewarm auxilia- 
ries. Both, therefore, may seem at present to have quite as much 
liberty of conscience and temporal power as they know how to make 
a modest and chastised use of. And until a more mild and forbearing 
spirit appear among them, we shall probably stand justified, in an un- 
prejudiced estimation, in refusing them any further privileges. With 
such principles, and such a zeal as they uniformly manifest, nothing 
more can be prudently granted them, be their rank or property ever so 
considerable. Fortuna non mutat genus. The Catholic of to-day 
was the Catholic of past generations, and, be the decadency of the 





* «* The judgment lately passed in the Arches Court of Canterbury, 
is a proof how little is known, or, indeed, as it should seem, cared, 
about the spirit of our ecclesiastical constitution, by lay professors ; 
and how much is impradently conceded to vexatious and unjustifiable 
opposition, The case of Mr. Wicks, in refusing to bury the child of 
a Dissenter, under the peculiar circumstances in which it was required 
of him, has been so ably argued by Mr. Archdeacon Daubeny, and by 
the anonymous writer of “© A Letter to Sir Jobn Nicholl,’ that few 
clergymen of the establishment will probably hesitate to adopt the line 
of condact reprobated by the learned official principal. A conduct 
surely sufficiently justified, even by the most liberal and tolerant con- 
struction of the rabric.” 
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Papacy what it may, will assuredly be the Catholic of generations to 
come !” 


These remarks require no comment from us. In the notes 
are some judicious observations on the danger to be appre- 
hended from the union of Churchmen with Dissenters in that 
motley assemblage, yeleped the Bible Society; but on that 
subject we have, on other occasions, said so much, that we 
shall be easily excused from enlarging upon it here. We shall 
only express our concern and surprize at the rage with which 
this notable schemeis pursued. Manv of the heads of Houses 
at Oxford have taken the infection, and we expect soon to be 
denounced, either as bigots or heretics, for persevering in our 
opposition to it. It may, however, not be wholly useless to 
apprize the zealous members of this society, that the indiscri- 
minate circulation of the Bible, in the metropotis and its 
vicinity, has been the means of loading the shelves of the 
pawnbrokers with bibles, and, consequently, of diminishing, in 
a great degree, that respect in which the sacred volume was, 
generally, held by the poor. 


“© AncuMENT VI.---AT ALL EVENTS, BY CONCEDING THEIR 
CLAIMS, WE SHALL ENSURE THE GRATITUDE AND LOYALTY oF 
y8E Roman CaTHOLICS, AND SHALL THUS RENDER THEM MORE 
FAITHFUL SUBJECTS THAN 1T IS POSSIBLE FOR THEM TO BE UNDER 
THEIR PRESENT PRIVATIONS AND DISABILITIES.” 


That nothing but a renunciation of the obnoxious tenets of 
their own church, can ever render Papists good subjects of a 
Protestant State, is the firm and deliberate conviction of our 
minds ; a conviction founded upon their uniform conduct, at 
all periods of our history, and even on their conduct, in rela- 
tion to their present monstrous pretensions. When they first 
applied to Parliament for a relaxation of the penal code, they 
solemniy declared, through Mr. Grattan and others, who pleaded | 
their cause, as well as at their own public meetings, that a com- 
pliance with the prayer of their petition, as preferred at that 
time, would afford them full satisfaction, and perfect content. 
The same declaration has been renewed upon every fresh peti- 
tion till very lately ; but it has been uniformly found, that not 
the smallest credit cau be given to their professions, all of 
which they have repeatedly belied; as every fresh concession 
has engendered a new claim ; 5 and. at this moment, what was 
formerly solicited as a favour, is demanded as a right. 

It is further» remarkable, that during the existence of the 
penal code, in all its plenitude of force and effect, that is, for 
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one hundred and seven years, the Papists of Ireland were more 
quiet and peaceable than at any other period of their history; 
that since the concessions began, they have twice rebelled, 
. and almost constantly been in a state of disaffection and dis- 
content ;---and that, at the present time, they hold out direct 
threats to the legislature, use the most insulting language, hold 
a kind of delegated convention under the very nose of govern- 
ment, reject even a compliance with the whole of their uncon- 
stitutional demands, unless accompanied with an express 
acknowledgment of their rights ; and their supporters in par- 
liament shew at once the object of their claims, and the exor- 
bitancy of their pretensions, by refusing to accept any conces- 
sions short of their admission to Parliament, and to political 
power, of every description. 

Again it must be observed, that the argument thus used is 
utterly inconsistent with another of their favourite arguments. 
For the one is grounded on the known and tried loyalty of the 
Jrish Papists, w yhile the other is founded on the admission, that 
their loyalty and fidelity are only to be secured by a com- 
pliance with their demands, and, consequently, implying that, 
at present, they are neither loyal nor faithful subjects,---which 
is much more near the tr uth, than those advocates will be 
candid enough directly to avew. We shall pass over, then, 
the instances of their disloyalty, and the reasons assigned for 
‘its continuance, by Mr. Burges, and proceed to a considera- 
tion of his seventh and last argument. 


“« ArcumMENT VIL—Ir, HOWEVER, NONE OF THE PRECEDENT 
CONSIDERATIONS WILL WORK UPON A BRITISH LEGISLATURE TO 
GRANT THE PRAYER OF THEIR REASONABLE PETITION, NOTHING 
REMAINS BUT TO ENCOUNTER THEIR DETERMINED HOSTILITY ; 
¥oR, CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION WITHHELD, CATHOLIC ALLEGI- 
ANCE CAN NO LONGER BE EXPECTED; NOR WILL THE MEANS 
BE LEFT OF ANY MORE TRANQUILLIZING IRSLAND.” 


If this language were distinctly and openly avowed by any 
authorised body of Papists, by their delegates, for instance, 
sitting at Dublin, the government and the legislature would 
have but one course to pursue ; but one course, which they 
could pursue, consistently with honour, safety, or duty. That 
course would be instantly to repeal all the conciliatory laws 
which have been passed during the present reign, and to 
restore that penal code which did ‘ tranquillize Ireland,’ for 
more than a century. The moment a government compro- 
mises with rebellion, it becomes degraded in the eyes of the 
people, and totters on the brink of ruin, We can scarcely 
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bring ourselves to argue on such a threat, and, certainly, in 
no other period of our history, could British politicians stoop 
to support claims, accompanied by suchathreat. And yet 
these claims, so accompanicd, are supported by men so loval, 
forsooth, as to revolt from the idea of conditional allegiance rye 
Into such perplexing inconsisténcies are public characters 
betrayed, who sacrifice principle at the shrine of party! Lh 
may not be amiss, however, to consider a little in what situation 
we should stand, if these claims, unhappily for the constitution, 
were once granted, and we shall, therefore, transcribe our worthy 
author's representation of the case. 


“* Before, however, we suffer ourselves to be too much alarmed by 
this dark and daring argumentum ad populum, let us consider how 
much better off we should be after the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, than we are at present. Now, whatever may 
be our apprehensions of danger from refusing the prayer of their 
petition, it has yet, with great appearance of reason, been contended, 
that several very injurious effects must inevitably flow from granting 
it. It would tend, in the first place, to increase the spirit and power 
of pruselytism, and would thus, instead of allaying, only serve’ to 
iwflame, our religious animosities. It would set the Protestant Dis- 
senters, already but lukewarm friends to the constitution in church 
and state, still more against us. It would improve the condition 
neither of the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, nor the me- 
chanic. It would in no respect soften the distresses of the peasantry, 
who may charge much of that load of poverty, under which they 
groan, upon the oppressive grasp of theirlandlords. It would open 
awider door to bribery and turbulence at elections; and, from the 
known versatility of Catholic politics, which are found as pliant to 
the principles of democracy, as to those of despotism, would revo- 
Jutionize every province of Ireland, and would thus render the people 
more accessible to invasion, and better prepared to receive a Catholic 
conqueror among them. It would harass a British minister in par- 
fiament on all occasions, and would still further increase resistance to 
the execution of the laws. It would, in process of time, probably 
produce Catholic ascendancy, in matters both civil and ecclesiastical, 
and would thus bring back the mind toits old benighted notions, and 
again involve us in all the darkness of superstition. It would, finally, 
be a triumph of unconstitutional claims over constitutional penalties, 
and would demonstrate that an unjust cause may succeed by artifice, 
presumption, and perseverance, even in the face of that solemn oath 
by which a Protestant sovereign sways the sceptre of these realms, and, 
by the violation of which, ‘that sceptre would be broken, and his 
Jawful dominion at an end.” 


These are consequences, much more injurious to the state 
than anv which -could result even from the open rebellion of 
the Irish Papists. But threats of rebellion ought not to be 
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endured for 2 moment; no claims, no solicitations, urged on 
such grounds, cught to be received as subjects even of dis- 
cussion. Thev ought to be rejected decisively, and for ever ; 
while ihe threais ought iustan itly to he repelled with an assu- 
rance of condign punishment, shouid an attempt be made to 
carry them into execution. ‘The time is come, when some 
decisive measure should be adopted, and the Papists ought to 
be to!d that never will the Protestant community consent to go 
one step further in the road of concession. All that is neces- 
sary to perfect religious toleration, and to the security of per- 
sons and property, the Papists already enjoy. All that they 
now seck, is the enjoyn ent ot political power, without the con- 
ditions on which alone Protestants can possess it; the grati- 
fication of ambition and the means of a scendancy. This 
never can be granted without a sacrifice of the constitution, 
which, it is to be hoped, a Protestant parliament is not yet 
prepared to make. NoLuMUs LEGES ANGLIZ MUTARI ought 
to be inscribed, in large letters of gold, on the door of either 
House of Parliament, and on the walls of every church; and 
it ought also to be engrayen on the memory, and on the heart, 
of every loyal subject, of every true member of the establish- 
ment. 

We have now brought our analysis of this valuable tract to 
a close, and, after returning our thanks to the reverend author, 
who is a zealous, and able labourer in the vineyard of his 
divine master; we shall conclude our account of it, with his 
final recapitulation of his own arguments. 


«* Be it in conclusion remarked, that much of the oppression of 
which the Roman Catholics of Ireland are said to complain, may, I 
fear, be traced to the misrepresentation and arts of those men who 
affect to advocate their claims, and who some of them make eman- 
cipation a mere -stalking-horse, for the furtherance of their own 
ambitious desigas. For the enjoyment of power and authority, they 
scruple not to advance positions which are totally tepugnant both to 
justice aud policy, and which can serve no purpose (their own sinister 
views excepted) but to inflame the common mind beyond common 
bearing.* For such conduct, I hardly know where we are to look for 








* «« Whether ‘ Curran’s Speeches on the late State Trials’ (a work 
which issued from the Irish press about three years ago) was printed 
by any peculiar authority, or for any peculiar purpose, or was a mere 
unauthenticated cman of chance, I know not. Bat certainly, 
no compositions were ever calculated to serve more strongly, or to 
rivet more securely, Catholic animosity than these. They are, we 
acknowledge, excellent specimens of the inflammatory eloquence of 
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apology. We are, }robably, many of us, as we fondly believe, only 
herein fighting the good fight; but, alas! the confusion and Jicen- 
tionsness, the mischief and misery that follow upon the rear of our 
fiery disputations, are forgotten or despised! ‘ We know not on 
either side what we are doing, but we perceive the distance widen, 
and thari'y and union are become impracticable,’ (Ogden’s Discourses.) 

“* Seeing, then—to recapitulate what has been advanced—that that 
religion alone is entitled to be established in a country which is most 
consonant with the original purity and design of Christianity, and 
that Popery, subversive in its principles of every civil government, 
cannet, therefore, be consonant with such a design.— That these prin- 
eiples still remain in force, and, in their very nature, indeed, unchange- 
able, do hinder conscientious Catholics from becoming, under any cir- 
cumstances, faithful subjects of a Protestant state ; and that, therefore, 
neither ought they to have demanded, nor pradent Protestant Jegis~ 
Jators to have granted, any thing further than the mere toleration of 
Popery. That the consequences of an opposite line of conduct have 
been reiterated petitions on the one side, and reiterated revocations and 
concessions on the other ; and that these concessions, instead of recon- 
ciling the Catholics to a. Protestant government, have only produced, 
as was naturally to be expected, from the pride of the human mind, 
and from the tendency of Catholic principles, discontent upon dis- 
content, and rebellion upon rebellion. We mast, under these circum- 
stances, feel ourselves compelled, whatever regret it may cost us, (and 
a regret to every humane mind it will for ever rest) to deny the justice 
of the Catholic claims, and the consequent policy of yielding to 
them ; and, once for all, resolutely determine, though in the very face 
of party reprobation, and even of the feelings of private friendship, 
against any further concessions—concessions which justice seems to 
Sorbid—which reason discountenances—which sa large a portion of our 
Protestant population unequivocally disapproves—and which the Bri- 
itsh constitution, as by law established, most decisively and emphatically 
rejects.” 





the Irish bar; but they are also no mean demonstration of the little 
regard paid, on that melancholy occasion, to sober matter of fact, and 
of that spirit of Catholic resentment, which still seems to be fostering 
at the core of all their professions.” 

Mr. Curran, on that occasion, stood some chance of appearing in 
a different character from that of a barrister. His house was searched 
for papers ; but all his papers of consequence had, by the provident 
aitention of his daughters, been removed about an hour before the 
important intruders arrived. No doubt, had they been found, they 
would have supplied incontrovertible proofs of the loyalty of that 
respectable advocate, whose virtues were rewarded by the Fox and 
Grenville administration, who appointed him to the lucrative and 
honourable office of master of the rolls.—Rery. 














Lord Thurlow’s Poems. 


Poems on Several Occasions. By Edward Lord Thurlow, 12mo. 
Pp. 128. White and Co. 1813. 


Becausk one poet of the present day (Lord Byron) has hap- 
pened to be a peer, it seems to be supposed that it is sufficient 
to be a peer to be a poet also. For, on no other supposition 
can we account for the appellation assigned in the title page, 
to the rhymes in the volume before us, and which, most assu- 
redly, without such information, we should never have mis- 
taken for poems. We are, with a gravity well-suited to the 
importance of the subject, informed, that the “ verses pre- 
fixed to the Defence of Poésy,” have been already printed in 
a late edition of that beautiful work. Now, we are really of 
opinion, and we cannot consent, even in favour of a British 
peer, to sacrifice our sincerity at the shrine of courtesy; that 
the noble bard might have been satisfied with a single appear- 
ance of these verses in print; and, we are sorry to add, for 
we know we shall be deemed uncourteous, that this was once 
too often, to use a homely expression. Not so, however, thought 
Lord Thurlow, and he certainly had a right to reprint his own 
verses as often as he pleased---at his own expence. 

We are further informed, with equal gravity, that “in the 
poem of Hermilda, although the general design of bringing 
the Paladius into the east, to liberate Jerusalem, he copied 
from another writer, yet all the inventions, and the embellish- 
ments of these inventions, are entirely original.” We give the 
noble bard full credit for the fact, and he may rest assured, 
that neither the precious inventions themselves, nor the more 
precious embellishments, which his muse has bestowed on 
them, will ever be claimed by any other writer; indeed, it is 
but justice to his lordship to remark, that the stamp of ori- 
ginality is so strongly impressed upon them, that not only does 
it preclude the possibility of all foreign pretensions ; but that, 
we firmly believe, the public opinion will be perfectly concur- 
rent with our own, that no other writer of the present day, even 
were he to exert the utmost efforts of his genius for the pur- 
pose, could produce any thing which would bear the least 
similitude to them. Having paid this necessary tribute to the 
ingenuity and the merit of Edward, Lord Thurlow, proceed 
we to examine these master-pieces of the human imagination. 

The verses prefixed to the Defence of English Poésy, con- 
sist of eight panegyrics in rhyme, in the form of sonnets, 
(that is, consisting of fourteen lines each) to different dis- 
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tinguished personages; and a thing called, we know not why, 
“A Song to Sir Philip Sidney.” It is not usual to sing to th 
dead, but the privileged muse of a lord claims, we suppose, 
exemption from the common rules of propriety, which less 
dignified bards are compelled to observe. ‘The first of these 
sonnets is said to have been written ‘‘ on beholding the por- 
traiture of Sir Philip Sidney, in the gallery at Penshurst.” 
It is such a perfect specimen of the kind, that our readers 
would never pardon us, were we to withhold from them so 
precious a production. 


«¢ The man that looks sweet Sidney in thy face, 
Beholding there Love’s truest majesty, 

And the soft image of departed grace, 
Shall fill his mind with magnanimity.” 


There appears to us, here, to be a consequence without a 
cause, for we cannot, for the life of us, perceive how a man is 
to fill his mind with magnanimity, by contemplating the sweet 
face of Sir Philip Sidney, or, to speak more correctly, the face 
of sweet Sir Philip Sidney, merely because it exhibits the truest 
majesty of love, and the soft image of departed grace. Nor 
are we much assisted by the subsequent information of what 
is to be read therein. 


‘“* There may be read unfeigned humility, 
And golden pity born of heavenly brood, 
Unsullied thoughts of immortality, 
And musing virtue, prodigal of blood. 


Fhis isa singular characteristic of contemplative virtue ! and 
it is the first time, we suspect, that prodigality of blood has 
been associated with ‘ unsullied thoughts of immortality,’ or 
held up as a striking feature in an exemplary character ; but 
there is no accounting fur the eccentricity of genius, which 
soars, not only above vulgar rules, but, occasionally, beyond 
common comprehension. 


** Yes, in this map of what is fair and good, 
This glorious index of a heavenly book ; 
Net seldom, as in youthful years he stood, 
Divinest Spenser would admiring look ; 
And, framing thence high wit and pure desire, 
Imagin'd deeds, that set the world on fire.” 


We had never heard of this tremendous effect of Spenser's 
imagination; but, whatever may be the truth of the statement, 
or Lord Thurlow’s design in introducing it, we can relieve his 
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lordship’s mind from any apprehensions of producing a similar 
effect by the fervour of his own imagination ; for we venture 
to assert, and without fear of contradiction, that he will never 
set even the Thames on fire. 

The Duke of Dorset has the misfortune to be the subject of 
the second panegyrising sonnet, and his Grace, we doubt not, 
has been nota little surprized at finding himself, most unex- 
pectedly, transformed into a hero, for no other reason that we 
can descry, than because he happens to be * descended from 
‘Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, Lord High Treasurer of England, 
whose tragedy of Gorbudue is very highly praised by Sir 
Philip § Sidney.” For this, it seems, the sacred muses (under 
whose influence, we suppose, all oratorios ave composed) 
mention his * noblest name” (this noble bard deals constantly 
in superlatives !) with delight”---and “* crown him with 
girlands of eternal fame.” And the duke is emphatically 
requested to * requite this” with “ princely love ;” his Grace, 
too, must have been astonished to learn that he inherited from 
his ancestors “ the love of poets,’’---a scanty sort of inheri- 
tance; and still more at the etfect of this singular bequest, 

which is said to “ lift him wp beyond the reach of chance.” 

ar Spenser “ O renowned Lord” next comes in for his 
share of praise. He is told that all Lords don’t encourage 
poets, else they would be made “ heirs of memory,” (by 
what process, we are not informed) whereas now, they “ shall 
in oblivion fall and die.” 


« Bot thou, that like the son, with heavenly beams, 
Shining on all, dost cheer abundantly, 
‘The learn d heads, that drink Castalian streams ; 
Transcendant Lord, accept this verse from me, 
Made for all time, but yet unfit for thee. 


Because it is unfit for him, his lordship is requested to 
accept it! A strange inducement this to a nobleman to aceept 
a poem. 

To the “ Divine and never-ending Memory of Sir Philip 
Sidney,” is the fourth sonnet devoted. But as it contains 
nothing strikingly absurd, nothing but mere vapid nonsense; 
we shall pass over to the following, which is addressed to Lord 
Moira, who is * the glory of our days,” and whose “ noble- 
ness” is requested to accept “this image of delight.” All 
the qualities of the noblemen who are thus distinguished by 
Lord Thurlow, appear to have an extraordinary effect ; the 
“ virtues’ of Lord Moira * exe mpt him: from the throng,’’--- 
and “ make” his “ life divinest Poesy.” 
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*¢ Therefore, great Lord, vouchsafe this book to take, 
Both for its own, and for its author's sake.” 


Lord Holland is honoured with one sonnet. 


» “ Most favoured, Lord, in whose pure intellect, 

The temple of divine humanity, 

Th’ eternal muses triumph, with affect, 

OF all that lives above the /amping sky ; 
With what enlarged pinion shall I fly, 

T’attain the glory of this argument, 

That in thy rising wisdom can descry, 

The star, that shall enlight our firmament ? 
And there shall reign, amidst the sweet consent 

Of all, that honour magnauimity, 

And in the rule of virtue,* find content ; 

Meanwhile, ‘till that auspicious time shall be, 
This portraiture of worth, by Sidney penn'd, 
To thy most faultless judgment I commend.” 


If the most faultless judgment of Lord Holland can enable 
him to understand the argument of these lines, it certaiuly must 
possess a much greater degree of acuteness than we can pos- 
sibly lay claim to. The Earl of Granard is hailed in the 
next sonnet, as the 


-——‘* heroic Lord, in war and peace, 
The equal grace and glory ot the state; 
So well the rugged virtues you alate, 
With the soft charm of affability, 
And wisely in your lofty thoughts amafe, 
Dread warfare with divine civility.” 
Lord Thurlow has filched one of his lines at the close of 
this sonnet, from Dibdin ;---speaking of Sir Philip Sidney, 
he says--- 


“Who slept, yet sits aloft, and smiles on you.” 


“ The sweet little cherub, that sits up aloft” must here 
occur to every reader. 

“ Hermilda” is a “ Poem” of considerable length. divided 
into two cantos, the first of which contains one hundred and 
sixty-nine stanzas, of eight lines each. The suBsrcrs of 
these cantos are “ Ladies, and Knights, and arms, and glorious 
love, and courtesy, and brave exploit.” -Here is great variety, 
it must be confessed, and something to gratify every taste ! 
Phoebus is invoked at the outset, to assist the noble bard. 





* Does the noble bard mean to be sarcastic here ? 
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‘ ‘T’uplift the silver banner of our king, 
And 'sperse in Holy Land the moony host.” 


We are first introduced to a lady named Hermione, who is 
pacing alone the valleys on the banks of the Nile, with 


“ Her face, that full of glory, and desire, 
Mix’d virgin sweetness with heroic fire !” 


This lady, who proves to be the queen of the Amazons, is 
travelling to Babylon. We have a brief account of her early 
exploits on the banks of the Euphrates. 


** When she ber youthful courage nobly tried 
Upon a salvage people a 





In this contest, which happened three years before, the good 
queen received a wound, which is thus delwately aud poetically 
explained : 


** The springing blood the lily skin distain’é, 
Like blushing rubies in a bed of pearls, 

And o'er those silver apples softly rain'd ; 

Ah! had she armed been, the ruder kerle 
Vpon her golden breast, which them disdain‘d, 
Too much disdain’d! with weak and idle hurl 
Their darts had sped ; but she with lofty pride, 
And naked paps, their guilty rage defied.” 


Her nymphs, however, appear to have been admirable sur- 
geons, for they “ uprearen” her from the ground, and, by the 
judicious application of “‘ balmy herbs, and precious oint- 
ments,” and, with the aid of “ delicious music,’ soon healed 
the wounded part, and so skilfully, 


‘€ That of her hurt no smallest mark was seen.” 


Our bard here forgets himself a little; for, in his descrip- 
tion of this heroine, he had taken special care to inform us, 
that— 


—‘* she, indeed, not like unto her kind, 
All thoughts of pity and of love disdain'd; 
Which yet a blemish in ber soul f find, 
Since there the softer passions never reign'a, 


But, when she is wounded, her bosom is called 
‘“‘ The temple of pure love and all delight.” 


After the battle, in which the salvage people are defeated, 
the queen and her attendants enter Babylon. Here the poet 
No. 182, Vol. 45. July, 1813. F 
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leaves her, in the 27th Canto, and takes a sudden flight to Thes- 
saly. Here we are introduced toa filthy cave, in which ‘ Evil- 
Meditation” is sitting “ lost in heart-eating thought.” There is 
a way, we are told, out of this cave into hell, and, accordingly, 
Miss Evil-Meditation pays a visit to Mrs. Proserpine, the 
“ divinest queen;” for the purpose of informing her im/fernal 
majesty of the expedition of the Christians to the Holy Land. 
Having declared her message, she returns without waiting for 
an answer. 


‘¢ But what ensued upon that voice in hell, 
Another time, in other verse [’]] tell.” 


We now ascend once more to earth, and behold, by fhe side 
of a fountain, 

*¢ A goodly knight in armour well y’ set, 
Paly of grey and gold.” 

‘ This is prince Palamede,’ the rightful king of Ithaca, who 
is on his way, we believe, to Palestine. He soliloquizes at 
great length, and, very unlike a hero, weeps plenteously, when 
the nymph of the fountain rises out of the water to console 
him. She informs him that her own name is Daulis, and her 
father’s, Menalcas, and she presents him with a mirror, in 
which he may “ peruse” his “ sad image.” After some con- 
versation between them, the nymph returns to her watery 
home; and the king of Ithaca mounts his horse, and moves 
onwards. He had not gone far before he met a knight armed 
cap-i-pié, and, without any previous explanation, these wor- 
thies of ancient chivalry attack each other with great fury, and, 
after fighting for a full hour, by Shrewsbury clock, they cease, 
as if by mutual consent; an explanation takes place, and they 
become sworn friends---this knight proves also to be a king. 


‘* Of Pergamus, he was the valiant king, 
And burn’d with love of fair Hermione, 

And Attalus his name ; the world could bring 
No knight more fam’d for deeds of chivalry ; 
For in his tender years he wont to wring 

The speckled serpents, and compel to die ; 

And often in the forests he would tear, 

The bloody jaws of libbard and of bear.” 


The two kingly knights proceed together, in friendly chit- 
chat, and finding the heat of the sun troublesome, they turn aside 
into a wood 

# ~ to shun the scorching heats, 
The Knights into a flow’ring wood are gone, 
Where what they meet witb, you shall hear anon.” 
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They had scarcely proceeded “ two miles,” when 
** A fearful man into their presence broke,” 


holding in his hand a shaggy helmet ; who was almost imme- 
diately followed by 


‘ A swift, a valiant, and a lovely dame, 
Whose fearful anger in her eyes did play : 

Her silv ry spear, like the avengeful flame, 
Transfix'd him through the side ; supine he lay, 
Unhappy man ! a corse upon the ground.” 


‘The two Kings wondered, as they well might, at this extraor- 
dinary sight ; but they woudered still more, when they saw 


«¢ 





the man arose, 
And, flying from the place with fresher speed, 
Forgot, as it should seem, the cruel blows 
Which Jately had his soul from body freed : 
Such virtue had that spear, that to its foes 

It instant death, and instant healing gave, 
The gift of Wulcan, both to kill and save.” 


The lady, whose name is Clorinda, takes up the helmet, 
which she claims as her own; and tells the Knights, that she 
is to keep it, until a Knight, that is of kingly line, 


‘¢ And wanders in the silver tracts of air, 
A plumed bird, shall to the East repair. 





«* By such a tenure, and I think it good, 

** T hold this helmet, and this charmed spear, 

«© Which never yet was stained with mortal Llood, 
** But kills with healing, as you saw it here. 

«* This wretched man, I sleeping in the wood, 

“© Thought well to rob me, maugre all his fear ; 

«© But found at last, and to his bitter cost, 

‘© He reckoned up his bill without his host.” 


It is a pity the Bard omitted to inform us what kind of fluid 
circulated in the veins of the robber, as, if it had been blood, 
it is conceived that the spear, when it transfixed his side, could 
scarcely have escaped being stained with it! We had been 
silly enough to suppose that the spear killed first, and healed 
afterwards ; but we stand reproved and corrected ; though our 
shallow capacity does not enable us to comprehend the precise 
oper: ition by which a spear kills with healing. The truth is, 
that Edward Lord Thurlow, when at school, had read of a cer- 
tain spear, with which ees wounded Telephus ; and the 
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rust of which healed the wound which its point had inflieted. 
And he seems to have turned it over and over in his mind, till 
he converted it into the unintelligible nonsense which appears 
in the stanzalast quoted. Be this as it may, Clorinda repeats 
that she slew the robber, and at the magic of her voice 


“ The quaking ether, with a silver neigh, 
And all the forest, echoed at the word ;” 


and then a milk-white steed issued from the wood, 
** And with soft duty knelt unto the dame.” 


Thus mounted, the lady moves forwards, in company with the 
two Knights, one of whom falls in love with her; and is thus 
justified by the Bard: 


‘© A form so fair, as well he could perceive, 
Had made Ulysses or the shore to stay. 

No man alive such loveliness could leave, 
Unless indeed his wits had fled away. 

Of all the fairest daughters, then, of Eve, 
Most fair to him, in her divine array, 
Clorinda seem'd ; and to his poison’d ears, 
Her voice conveyed the music of the spheres.” 


So it is Lord Thurlow’s opinion, that none but a man bereft 
of his senses would run away from a fine woman, whatever her 
disposition or character might be ! We suspect, however, that 
his lordship will make few converts to such an opinion, and, 
indeed, itis not impossible that ere many more years shall have 
passed over his head, he may feel the wisdom of retracting this 
opinion himself. Nay, he is not, even now, very certain that 
it is correct, for, though he says that Palamede would have 
been a madman to run away from this beauty, yet he com- 
pares him to the bird who, fascinated by the eye of the snake, 
becomes immoveable, rushes into its jaws, and perishes ! 


** So Palamede perceiv'd his soul betray’d, 

With poison'’d sweetness of the virgin’s look ; 

He trembled, and he blush’d, but nothing said ; 
Too deep into his heart the bait he took. 

O Mars, fram out Cythera lift thy head, 

Thy votary has here thy laws forsook ; 

The monarch, that would Kings and Czsars chain, 
Like thee, is prison’d in a silken rein.” 


A writer cannot reasonably be expected to preserve his ac- 
quaintance with grammar, who has broken off alli ntercourse 
with sense! The travellers pursue their course through the 
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forest till they come to a monument of black marble. This 
monument affords the Bard a fair opportunity for the full 
display of his descriptive powers, and he very wisely avails 
himself of it. The sculpture is accurately explained ; it re- 
presents a battle, with all its accompaniments, and a Knight 
who opposes a host of foes ; 


«* And then behind the Knight there might be seen 
A slender altar, on whose top the fire 

Yet flicker'd to the air, and by a queen 

Of tend’rest beauty, and most dear desire, 

Whose terror in her face was carved clean.” 
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Clorinda struck the marble with her spear, and out flew a 
eountless multitude of birds, which darkened all the air. 


“* Some thousands with the sword and spear they kill'd, 
But yet new flocks ascended in the air.” 


So that tl e Knights, despairing of conquest, very prudently, 
though not very honourably, had recourse to flight. They set 
spurs to their horses, and, clearing the forest, reached the open 
plain, Jeaving Clorinda to shift for herself. They were so 
frightened at this unexpected attack, that, though now arrived 
at a place of safety, they did not dare hold up their heads “ for 
fifty minutes.” The lady followed the example, though not 
the course, of her companions ; she gave the reins to her 
steed, and galloped on, till she fell in with “a princely 
hart,” with a silver bell round his neck ; and he, very kindly, 
led her to “‘ a damsel singing on the plain.” This damsel was 
a herdsman’s daughter, who invited Clorinda to pass the night 
in her father’s cottage. The lady accepted the invitation, 


‘* But more in the next canto will appear.” 


But this was a slip of the pen, we suppose, for we here bid 
Miss Clorinda a good night, and hear nothing more of her, 
throughout the poem ! 

The second canto opens with a kind of apology for the irre- 
gular flights visible in the first. 


“«* Some critics may believe my verse is ill, 
That I within no limit am confin'd, 

But wander, likea straying horse,* at will, 
Whose master by a chance is left behind, 





* Inthe copy whence we extract this stanza, some way has passed 
his pen over the words straying horse, and has substituted with his 
pencil, ‘* braying ass,” which he evidently thought more appropriate. 
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O’er wood, o'er plain, o’er valley, and o’er hill : 
But these objectors to my verse are blind ; 
(Then let their cynic censure be forbid,) 

I do in this what Ludovico did.” 


Will at ass, then, attempt to fellow a racer, in his course ? 


** ] not pretend to equal his renown, 

Or take my journey with so large a flight ; 

This were, as if a joose, and shambling, clown, 
With oaken staff, should combat with a knight, 
Whose spirit has been nurs’d in trumpet’s sown :” 


The Bard modestly affirms, that he shall be satisfied, if he 
do but ‘‘ please the crowd ; despairing of the learned men of 
skill ; ” yet, as if repenting this sacrifice to modesty, he imme- 
diately informs us, that some of this last description 


** Approve my thought, and favour my design.” 


He insinuates that Lord Moira is one of these, but it is not 
fair so to libel the Noble Lord’s taste, in his absence, although 
the libel be accompanied with a dose of flattery, sufficiently 
strong to turn the stomach of a dog. After descanting on this 
topic, through several stanzas, the Bard suddenly produces 
another Knight, armed cap-a-pie, issuing from a castle gate. 
His name is Zerbino ; he takes his way through the valley; but 
in the middle of the day 


‘* The birds within the leaves a descant make ; 
The heat doth do their pretty music wrong ;” 


and Zerbino, overpowered by the burning rays of the sun, turns 
aside into the shade, and falls asleep ; ; and dreams a dream, in 
which he hears “a tender virgin sing this song of love,” 
addressed to himself. The young lady proceeds, very bounti- 
fully, to declare to his sight, ‘‘ What wonders are in earth, in 
sea, in air.” She promises him that the silv’ry dragons shall 
be brought out of their silent caverns, where ‘‘ they ‘feed upon 
the pleasure of the air,’ to “ the team of thoughi,’ and be 
‘¢ yoked to the wheel.” TI!1!! She tells him, ‘that he shall 
travel through the air with her in this team, and, braving “* the 
fine perdition of the beaming light,” shall take a journey to the 
sun and the moon ! 


“© Twill you show the palace of the moon, 
And take you in the track of Phoebus’ car, 
In all his-glorious altitude of noon.” 


She then calls on him to awake, for that they have along 
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journey to make to Olympus, before night. The Knight 
obeys the call, and is not a little surprised to find “ the beau- 
teous muse” playing on the grass before him. The Bard here 
indulges his propensity to wandering, tells us, how wisest kings 
encourage poets, and feed them with wine, and the fat of veni- 
son, in return for which they give him music, in order to pro- 
mote digestion. 


** Then music, that is sure a denizen 
Of Phcebus’ court, with some immortal air, 
The light digestion doth for him prepare.” 


And the King 
** Drinketh with delight the music strong.” 


We never before knew the object of the practice of introducing 
music at dinner time, at public festivals. ‘To return to the 
wandering Knight.—He ascends * the team of thought” with 
his fair guide, traverses the air, beholds from on high Jeru- 
salem, and the whole of Palestine, of which, and of the adja- 
cent countries, a brief description is given. ‘They stop to rest, 
within a cave “ one side of great Olympus,” 


«* Until the palace of high Jove doth shine, 
With golden light, and Pheebe on her throne 
In beauteous state, and majesty divine, 

To all the host of planets now is shown ; 
And earth is lighten’d with her beamex fine.” 


After duly surveying the wonders of the cave, and giving a 
eed of the pleasure of the air to their silv’ry dragons, they 
gain ascend, in the team of thought, 


«* Right upward to the zenith of the moon.” 


And here the Bard leaves them and returns to the earth, 
where we again find “ Hermilda,” conversing with the caliph 
in his garden. She represents to him the dangers which 
threaten the Pagan world, from the invasion of the Christians, 
She tells him, that three nights before she had pitched her 
tents on the banks of the Euphrates ; 


‘¢ Then silence reign’d amid the beauteous sky, 

‘¢ Save when Euphrates-murmur'd on the ear, 

‘«* Or else our silver steeds, that fed thereby, 

‘* Did neigh unto the pale and watchful sphere.” 
+ * * * * * x 


* 


And here, abruptly, endeth the tale of Hermilda! The 
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Bard thus leaving one of his heroines in the herdsman’s cot- 
tage, and another in the caliph’s garden ; two of his heroes 
wandering about like vagabonds ; and a third inthe moon. He 
has, however, the merit of having framed a poem, which sets 
definition, and even comprehension, at defiance. It has nei- 
ther beginning, middle, nor end ; 2nd it possesses this singular 
advantage, that the reader may open it at any part he pleases, 
without losing the thread of the narrative. In short, a produc- 
tion, so truly curious, the Parnassus of London has not sup- 
plied within our recollection. And we must acknowledge, 
that no common degree of ingenuity was requisite to conipose 
a piece at once so original and so eccentric; in which the 
Poet, soaring with a noble ambition, disdains the trammels of 
vulgar rules, and, scorning to be bound by slavish precedents, 
leaves all competition far behind him. To write so as to be 
understood, is the infallible mark of a plebetan mind. Aristo- 
cratic genius aspires to distinction of a different‘nature ; and is 
never so successful or so satisfied, as when it eludes the rea- 
der’s penetration, and sets his sagacity at fault. In a pursuit of 
this kind, grammar is a very unsafe guide, and sense a very 
unfit companion ; and they are, therefore, both, very prudently, 
dismissed for assistants more congenial with the mind, taste, 
feeling, and capacity, of the poet. His lordship may, we 
think, flatter himself with the pleasing hope of becoming the 
founder of a new school of poetry, subjected to rules, and 
governed by laws, of its own; and we would seriously advise 
him to publish, wichas little delay as may be, for the benefit of 
his pupils and followers, who will no doubt be numerous, the 
elementary principles of his art. With this advice, we ‘take 
our leave, for the present, of this noble Bard, requesting him 
to accept our thanks for the opportunity which he has aflorded 
us for a signal display of our patence; and in expressing our 
regret, that these Poems did not make their appearance during 
the life of his iliustrious relative, the Chancellor Thurlow, who 
was so well able to appreciate their meiits, and so very likely to 
sound forth their praises. 
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The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. In two volumes. 
i2zmo. Pp. 528. 10s. Murray. 1813. 


‘* Many lives of Nstson,” observes the author of the present life, 
“« have been written ; one is yet wanting, clear and concise enough to 
become a manual for the young sailor, which he may carry about wit h 
him, till he has treasured upthe example in his memory and in his heart. 
In attempting such a work, I shall write the eulogy of our great naval 
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hero ; for the best enlogy of Netson is the faithful history of his 
actions: the besi history, that whicn shall relate them most per- 
spicuously .” 

True it is, that many lives of this, the first of our naval 
heroes, have been written; but, in our opinion, it is 
equally true, tha! not ene has been written, worthy of the na- 
tion whose baitics he fuugh*, nor yet One, (not excepting that 
befcre us) caleulaced to serve a5 a vade mecum for boys enter- 
ing the naval service. Nelson was a man, sut generis ; and his 
exploits stand without a parallel, even among the brilliant 
achievements of the British navy. And, therefore, it appears 
to us, the task of writing and of publishing the account of him 
and of them, should not have been left to individual writers, or 
to an individual bookseller. It was ua national work ; it should 
have been conduc ‘ted, under the immediate auspices of the 
Admiralty, (as ceriain voyages of discovery have heretofore 
been,) and published, ith a splendour and magnificence, 
suitable to the importance of the subject, at the expence of the 
nation. ‘The first artists in the country should have been em- 
ployed—and how cheerfully would they have contributed their 
services, on such an occasion !—to supply the necessary em- 
bellishments for the work. Had NxEtson been a Frenchman, 
and achieved such deeds for the French nation, all the talents 
of every kind to be fuund in the country would have been 
called into action, and no pains, no expence, would have been 
spared, to render the account of his life, and the description of 
his victories, truly worthy the hero and his deeds. Why this 
has not been done in Eng!and, it is impossible to conceive. 

We do not mean, by these remarks, to cast any censure on 
the large edition of Netson’s life, written by Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. M‘Arthur, and published by Messrs. Cadell and Davies. 
On the contrary, the composition is highly creditable to the 
talents of the authors, as the work itself is to the generosity and 
even munificence of the publishers ; for we have been assured, 
that sich pains were taken to render it as perfect as the plan 
adopted would admit, that, though all the copies were sold, and 
at a price which appeared very high, the expence incurred was 
so great, that a considerable loss was unavoidably incurred by 
the undertaking. This instance of patriotism, on the part of 
the publishers, ought to be generally known, as it is highly 
creditable to their principles, and betrays a spirit, which cannot’ 
be too sedulously fostered, and too generally encouraged. But 
it was not possible for any individuals to publish sach a de- 
scription of the exploits of our great naval hero, as the subject 
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evidently demanded. The most eminent painters and en- 
gravers should have been engaged to furnish plates of every 
action in which he was engaged, upon a large and magnificent 
scale ; this was a national concern; for whether we cousider 
the actions themselves, their consequences, or the times in 
which they were fought, they present a series of achievements 
unequalled in the annalgef our navy. The nation, therefore, 
should have spared no expence in transmitting them to poste- 
rtty, In a style of unequalled magnificence. The voyages of 
Hawkesworth, Cooke, and Vancouver, were thus published by 
the Admiralty, and have become extremely valuable, and surely 
their discoveries, important as they unquestionably were, are 
not to be compared, in point of interest to the nation, with the 
victories of Netson! We can, therefore, conceive no ima- 
ginable reason, why these last should not have experienced the 
same distinction. 

Nor do we think the life now before us calculated to answer 
the purpose for which the author avowedly intends it. Such a 
life should be brought within the still smaller compass of a 
single pocket volume ; which it very easily might be, without 
any sacrifice of useful matter. Many of the reflections in these 
pages, and nearly the whole details of the historical sketch of 
Corsica, which, in truth, are wholly irrelevant to the subject, 
might be omitted ; and by the adoption of a somewhat smaller 
type, the whole might be comprized in one volume of little 
more than four hundred and fifty pages, which might be con- 
veniently carried in the pocket. But, though we do not think 
the book calculated for this purpose, still it is a valuable com- 
pilation, drawn up with care, exhibiting every material fact 
which marked the eventful life of NEtson, and interspersed 
with observations, maygy of which are highly pertinent and 
judicious, though some of them are neither relevant nor just. 
Upon the whole, we have read them with great pleasure and 
satisfaction, ; 

Having, on the appearance of Dr. Clarke’s life of this 
genuine hero, entered at large upon the consideration of the 
subject, we shall not attempt to analyze the present produc- 
tion, nor to detail the events which it records. We propose 
only to notice such particular passages as seem to us to call for 
some observations, and to offer occasional comments on some 
of the author’s opinions and statements. Nelson first entered 
the service, in 1770, when little more than twelve years of 
age, on board the Raisonnable, which was commanded by his 
uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling. Some time after, he went 
io the East Indies, in the Sea-horse, of 20 guns, Captain 
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Farmer, but, after remaining there about eighteen months, the 
effects of the climate proved destructive to his constitution, and 
he returned home in a state of dreadful debility. He, at a 
subsequent period, thus described his feelings at this time, 


“« T felt impressed with a feeling, that I should never rise in my 
‘* profession. My mind was staggered with a view of the difficulties 
** T had to surmount, and the little interest I possessed. I could dis- 
** cover no means of reaching the object of my ambition. After a 
‘** long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself over- 
** board, a sudden glow of patriotism was kindled within me, and 
‘* presented my king and country as my patron. . Well, then, I ex- 
“* claimed, I will be a hero, and, confiding in Providence, I will brave 
** every danger !” 


He did not trust to a broken reed, as the events of his life 
sufficiently proved. Mr. Southey, in describing the feelings of 
his mind, at this period, observes: ‘ The state of mind in 
which these feelings began, is what the mystics mean by their 
season of darkness, of aridity, and of desertion. If the animal 
spirits of coarser enthusiasts fail, they represent it as an actual 
temptation, a snare of Satan. ‘The enthusiasm of Nelson’s 
nature had taken a different direction, but in its essence it was 
the same.”” Surely this information can neither be very inte- 
resting, nor very intelligible, to ‘* the young sailor,” for whose 
instruction and amusement the book is professedly written ; 
there is more of fancy, too, than of profundity, in the remark 
itself, 

Fortunately for Nelson, his uncle was made Comptroller of 
the Navy, in 1777, when Nelson passed his examination for a 
lieutenantcy, and the next day received his commission, as 
second lieutenant of the Lowestofte Frigate, Captain Locker, 
then fitting out for Jamaica. On the 8th of December, in the 
following year, he was appointed commander of the Badger 
brig; and on the lith of June, 1779; he was made post into 
the Hinchinbrook Frigate, of 28 guns. Thus his promotion 
had been unusually rapid, and such as favoured, ina singular 
manner, the accomplishment of his darling object. The writer 
of this article knows an officer, (now a flag officer) who had 
been a lieutenant, in the battle between Hawke and Conflans, 
in 1759, and who remained a lieutenant till the year after Nel- 
son was made post! Happy for the country was it, that Nel- 
son’s promotion was not equally tardy ! 

In 1784, when he was senior captain on the West India 
station, a transaction occurred to call forth all the nativeenergy 
of Nelson’s mind, We shall state it in Mr. Southey’s words. 
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‘* The Americans were at this time trading with our islands, taking 
advantage of the register of their ships, which had been issued while 
they were British subjects. Nelson knew, that, by the Navigation 
Act, no foreigners, directly or indirectly, are permitted to carry on 
any trade with these possessions ; he knew, also, that the Americans 
had made themselves foreigners with regard to England; they had 
broken the ties of blood and language, and acquired the independence 
which they had been provoked* to claim, before they were fit for it; 
and he was resolved that they should derive no profit from those ties. 
Foreigners they had made themselves, and as foreigners they were to 
be treated, ‘ If once,’ said he, ‘they are admitted to any kind of 
‘ intercourse with our islands, the views of the loyalists, in settling at 
Nova Scotia, are entirely done away ; and when we are again em- 
broiled in a French war, the Americans will first become the carriers 
of these colonies, and then have possession of them. Here they 
come, sel] their cargoes for ready money, go to Martinico, buy mo- 
lasses, and soround and round. The loyalist cannot do this, and, 
consequently, must sell a little dearer. The residents here are 
Americans by connexion and by interest, and are inimical to Great 
Britain. They are as great rebels as ever were in America, had 
‘ they the power to show it.’ In November, when the squadron, 
having arrived at Barbadoes, was to separate, with no other orders than 
those for examining anchorages, and the usual enquiries concerning 
wood and water, Nelson asked his friend Collingwood, then Captain 
of the Mediator, whose opinion he knew on the subject, to accom- 
pany him to the Commander in Chief, whom he then respectfully 
asked, whether they were not to attend to the commerce of the coun- 
try, and see that the Navigation Act was respected, that appearing to 
him to be the intent of keeping men of war on this station in time of 
peace ? Sir Richard Hughes replied, he had no particular orders, 
neither had the Admiralty sent him any acts of Parliament. But Nel- 
son made answer, that the Navigation Act was included in the statutes 
of the Admiralty, with which every Captain was furnished, and that 
Act was directed to Admirals, Captains, &c. to see it carried into 
execution. Sir Richard said, he had never seca the book. Upon this 
Nelson produced the statutes, read the words of the Act, and appa- 
rently convinced the commander-in-chief, that men of war, as he said, 
‘ were sent abroad for some other purpose than to be made a show of.’ 
Accordingly, orders were given to enforce the Navigation Act. 
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* Why did not Mr, Southey call the American rebellion by its pro- 
per name? Did it sound too harshly in his ears? At all events, 
whatever name he might choose to give it, he ought not to have de- 
parted from the real fact ; and if he meant to contend that the rebel- 
lion was provoked by the oppression of the parent state, he ought, at 
least, to have assigned some grounds for such a statement. We contend, 
that there was no provocation to justify the rebellion, and that he has, 
therefore, indirectly mistated the fact. 
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«© General Sir Thomas Shirley was at this time governor of the 
Leeward Islands ; and when Nelson waited on him to inform him 
how he intended to act, and upon what grounds, he replied, that 
‘ old Generals were not in the habit of taking advice from young gen- 
‘ tlemen.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the young officer, with that confidence in hime 
self, which never carried him too far, and always was equal to the 
occasion, ‘Iam as old as the Prime Minister of England, and think 

myself as capable of commanding one of bis Majesty's ships, as that 
‘ Minister is of governing the State. He was resolved to do his 
duty, whatever might be the opinion or conduct of others ; and when 
he arrived upon his station at St. Kitt’s, he sent away all the Ameri- 
cans, not choosing to seize them, before they had been well-apprized 
that the act would be carried into effect, lest it might be seen that a 
trap had been laid for them. ‘The Americans, though they prudently 
decamped from St. Kitt’s, were emboldened by the support they met 
with, and resolved to resist his orders, alledging, that the King’s ships 
had no legal power to seize them, without having deputations from 
the customs. ,The planters were to a man against him ; the governors 
and the presidents of the different islands, with only a single excep- 
tion, gave him no support; and the admiral, afraid to act on either 
side, yet wishing to oblige the planters, sent him a note, advising him 
to be guided by the wishes of the president of the council. There 
was no danger in disregarding this, as it came unofficially, and in the 
form of advice.” 


NELSON, as will be presently seen, did disregard this ill- 
judged and pusillanimous advice. But we interrupt our quota- 
tion to call the attention of our readers to the extraordinary 
situation in which this singular man was placed at this mo- 
ment. He was a very young man, opposed by all the naval, 
military, and civil, authorities, in the islands ; had he abstained 
from farther proceedings, he would, of course, have been justi- 
fied, under such circumstances, in the eyes of the world ; 
whereas, by persevering in the path which he had chalked out 
for himself, he must incur a most powerful opposition, and ex- 
pose himself to enmity, formidable in itself, and dangerous 
even, in its consequences, to his hopes of promotion in the 
service. But that path was the path of duty ; and, supported 
by conscious rectitude, and that eager desire to serve his 
country, which was ever uppermost in his mind, he resolved to 
pursue it, and tobrave all consequences. It is no discredit to our 
navy to say, that few individuals, so situated, would have had 
resolution so to act; the weice of superior authority, and, above 
all, that strong sense of subordination, which is, and ever ought 
to be, most powerful in every branch of our naval service, 
would have prevailed with most men, who would have deemed 
it prudent to yield, where resistance appeared to be almost 
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hopeless. Not so, however, did Nelson conduct himself, at 
any period, and under any circumstances, of his eventful life. 
He always took care to make himself master of his subject, or, 
in plain language, thoroughly to know what he was about; and 
he never suffered his sense of duty to be subdued, overawed, or 
controuled, by the interposition of superior power, or by any 
considerations of personal consequences. Difficulties never 
appalled him, nay, they rather increased his energy, and 
invigorated his exertions. And nothing appears to have irri- 
tated his patriotic mind (for he was one of the first of patriots, 
in the genuine, unsophisticated sense of that ennobling appella- 
tion,) more, than an eagerness to conceive and to point out 
obstacles to the achievement of any great enterprize which he 
had in view. He was in the habit of moving, upon every occa- 
sion, straight forward to his object, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, and turning a deaf ear to those who represen ted 
the difficulties which were likely to impede his movements. It 
was this turn of mind, this resolute contempt of subordinate 
considerations, and minor concerns, which enabled him to gaiu 
all the great victories with which he has enriched the naval 
annals of his country. In our opinion, however, at no period 
of his life, and on no occasion, did Nelson display greater 
resolution, greater presence of mind, and greater ability, than in 
his conduct in opposing this illegal traffic between the Americans 
and the West India islands, under all the discouraging circum- 

stances which he had to encounter. His age, and the nature 
of the opposition to him, considered, we cannot but regard it 
as one of the most honourable traits in his public character. 
It should be recollected, too, that he had here none of those 
noble incentives, those stimuli to exertion, those uncontroul- 
lable feelings, which operate on the mind and heart of a com- 

mander, when an enemy is in sight. His conduct, here, would 

be unobserved _ by all, (w ith a very few exceptions,) but those 

who opposed him; if he succeeded, it would produce no 

honours, and probably gain him no thanks ; whereas, if it 

failed, the failure might have been destructive of al] his best 

hopes. Nothing, then, but a sense of duty, and a feeling of 
patriotism, could have supported him, under such appalling 

difficulties, in proportion to the magnitude and extent of which 
ought his merit in resisting them to be estimated. As to the 

Admiral, the General, and the civil authorities, who opposed 

his efforts, and connived at the open violations of the Naviga- 
tion Act, they ought, most certainly, the two former to have 

been recalled, and the latter to have been punished. The 
government that winks at such miscogduct disgraces itself, 
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and weakens its own energies. Our readers, being thus 
apprized of the importance which we attach to this part of 
Nelson’s conduct, which, by ninety-nine readers in a hundred, 
is overlooked as unworthy of notice, in a man who astonished 
the world by so many brilliant and heroic achievements, will 
easily excuse us for the length of our extract, which we now 
pursue. 


« But scarcely a month after be had shewn Sir Richard Hughes 
the law, and, as he supposed, satisfied him concerning it, he received 
an order from him, stating that he had now obtained good advice upon 
the point, and the Americans were not to be hindered from coming, 
and having free egress and regress, if the Governor chose to permit 
them. An order to the same purport had been sent round to the 
different Governors and Presidents ; and General Shirley and others 
informed him, in an authoritative manner, that they chose to admit 
American ships, as the commander-in-chief had left the decision to 
then.” 


It were much to be wished, that the Admiral and the Gene- 
ral had, in the first place, condescended to understand the law 
of the land, and, in the second place, to state the authority im 
virtue of which they thus took upon themselves to sanction the 
violation of it, in so flagrant and outrageous a manner. No 
man could be so destitute of common information, or, indeed, 
of common sense, as not to know that registers granted to indi- 
viduals, when British subjects, could no longer avail those indi- 
viduals, after they had rebelled, and shaken off their allegiance 
to the power from which they received them. This was so 
plain, so obvious, that the dullest understanding could not mis- 
conceive, nor the most obstinate mind resist, it. These offi- 
cers and presidents, therefore, must have wilfully shut their 
eyes against the law, and, from some motives, which they did 
not chuse toavow, have acted in direct contradiction to it. 
Nelson, however, was not to be so abashed. 

“* ‘These persons,” in his own words, he soon “ trimmed up, 
and silenced ;” but it was a more delicate business to deal 
with the Admiral. ‘ I must either,” said he, “ disobey my 
orders, or disobey Acts of Parliament. I determined upon the 
former, trusting to the uprightness of my intentions, and 
believing that my country would not let me be ruined for pro- 
tecting her commerce.” With this determination he wrote te 
Sir Richard, appealed again to the plain, literal, unequivocal, 
sense of the Navigation Act; and, in respectful language, told 
him he felt it his duty to decline obeying these orders, till he 
had an opportunity of seeing and couversing with him. Sir 
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Richard's first feeling was that of anger, and he was about to 
supersede Nelson ; but having mentioned the affair to his Cap- 
tain, that officer told him, he believed all the squadron thought 
the orders illegal, and, therefore, did not know how far they were 
bound to obey them. It was impossible, therefore, to bring 
Nelson to a court-martial, composed of men who agreed with 
him in opinion upon the point in dispute ; and, luckily, though 
the Admiral wanted vigour of mind to decide upon what was 
right, he was not obstinate in wrong, and had even generosity 
enough in his nature to thank Nelson afterwards for having 
shown him his error. 


“* Collingwood,” (a name dear to the country, and second to none, 
in the annals of British heroism, except, perbaps, to Nelson,) ‘‘ in the 
Mediator, and his brother, Winifred Collingwood, in the -Ratuer, 
actively co-operated with Nelson.” 


It is impossible to view this honourable union of congenial 
souls, thus early engaged in the service of their country, with- 
out feeling mixed emotions of admiration and gratitude. This 
worthy triumvirate successfully stemmed the tide of corruption, 
and taught those, who ought to have been able to teach them, 
that the advantages of loyalty cannot be associated with the 
crime of rebellion, and that British laws are not made to be 
trampled under foot, through the interest, the ignorance, or the 
caprice, of those who are empicyed to execute them. We 
dwell, with something like enthusiastic pleasure, on the actions 

~of such nien. 


*¢ O fortunati omnes si quid mea carmina possint !” 


*¢ The cnstom-houses were informed, that, after a certain day, al! 
foreign vessels found in the ports would be seized ; and many were, 
im consequence, seized, and condemned in the Admiralty Court. 
en the Boreas arrived at Nevis, she found four American vessels, 
ply laden, and with what are called the island colours flying— 
white, with ared cross, They were ordered to hoist their proper 
flag, and depart within eight and forty hours ; but they refused to 
obey, denying that they were Americans. Some of their crews were 
then examined in Nelson's cabin, where the Judge of the Admiralty 
happened to be present. The case was plain; they confessed that 
they were Americans, and that the ships, bull and cargo, were wholly 
American property : upon which he seized them. This raised a 
storm : the planters, the Custom-house, and the Governor, were all 
against him. Subscriptions were opened, and presently filled, for the 
purpose of carrying on the cause in behalf of the American captains ; 
and the Admiral, who was at that time in the road, stood neutral. But 
the Americans aad their abettors were not content with defensive law. 
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The marines, whom he had sent to secure the ships, had prevented 
some of the masters from going ashore ; and those persons, by whose 
depositions it appeared that the vessels and cargoes were American 
property, declared that they bad given their testimony under bedily 
fear, for that a man with a drawn sword in his hand had stood near 
them the whole time. A rascally lawyer, whom the party 
employed, suggested this story; and as the sentry at the cabin- 
door was a man with a drawn sword, the Americans made no 
scruple of swearing to this ridiculous falsehood, and commencing 
prosecutions against him accordingly. They laid their damages at 
the enormous amount of 40,0001. ; and Nelson was obliged to keep 
close on board his own ship, lest he should have been artested for a 
sum for which it would have been impossible to find bail. The Mar- 
shall frequently came onboard to arrest him, but was always prevented 
by the address of the first lieutenant, Mr. Wallis. Had he been 
taken, such was the temper of the people, that it was certain he 
would have been cast for the wholesum. One of the officers, one 
day, in speaking of the restraint which he was thus compelled to 
suffer, happened to use the word pity ! ‘ Pity,’ exclaimed Nelson, 
‘ Pity! did you say ? I shall live, Sir, to be envied! and to that 
point I shall always direct my course.’ Eight weeks he remained 
under this state of duresse. Dering that time, the trial respecting 
these detained ships came on in the Court of Admiralty. He went 
a-shore under a protection for the day from the Judge ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the Marshal! was called upon to take that opportunity of 
arresting him, and the merchants promised to indemnify him for so 
doing. The Judge, however, did his duty, and threatened to send the 
Marshal] to prison, if he atteropted to violate the protection of the 
court. Mr. Herbert, the President of Nevis, behaved with singular 
generosity upon this occasion. Though no man was a greater suf- 
ferer by the measures which Nelson had pursued, he offered, in court, 
to become his bail for 10,0001. if he chose to suffer the arrest. The 
lawyer whom he had chosen proved to be an able, as well as an honest 
man; and, notwithstanding the opinions and pleadings of most of the 
counse} of the different isiands, who maintained that ships of war 
were not justified in seizing American vessels, without a deputation 
from the customs, the law was so explicit, the case so clear, and Nel- 
son pleaded his own cause so well, that the four ships were con- 
demned. During the progress of this business, he sent a memorial 
home to the King ; in consequence of which, orders were issued, that 
he should be defended at the expence of the crown. - And upon the 
representation which he made at the same time to the Secretary of 
State, and the suggestions with which he accompanied it, the register 
act was framed. ‘The sanction of government, and the approbation of 
his conduct which i: mplied, were bighly gratifying to him; but he 
was offended, and net without just cause, that the treasury should have 
transmitted thanks to the commander-in-chief, for his activity and zeal 
in protecting the commerce of Great Britain. ‘ Had they known all,’ 
said he, « I do not think they would have bestowed thanks in that 
No. 182, Vol. 45, July, 1813. @ 
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« quarter, and neglected me. I fee] much hurt that, afier the loss of 
; health, and risk~of fortune, another should be thanked for what I 
, did against his orders. . I either deserved to be sent ovt of the ser- 
‘ vice, or, at least, have had some little notice taken of what I had 
‘ done. ‘They have thought it worthy of notice, and yet have neg- 
“ lected me. If this is the reward fora faithful discharge of my duty ; 
‘ T shall be careful, and never stand forward again. But I have done 
my duty, and have nothing to accuse myself of.’ ”’ 


+ 


The Treasury could have no intention to slight an excellent 
officer, much less to deprive him of his just due; but. still to 
Nelson the effect was the same, and his complaints were most 
just. As tothe commander-in-chief, when he read the letter 
of thanks, he must have conceived it, we should think, to be 
a severe sarcasm on his inactivity and misconduct; by aficting 
to praise him, not only for what he had not done, but for 
what he had exerted his utmost efforts to prevent Nelson from 
doing. As to Nelson, it was his singular fate to sce, on three 
distinct and memorable occasions, another thanked for what he 
did against his orders! It was at Nevis, and in the house» of 
the worthy President, Mr. Herbert, that Nelson met with the 
lady whom he married. She was a niece to Mr. Herbert, and 

the widow of Dr. Nisbet, a physician, by whom she had one 
child, then three years old, though his mother was only.in. her 
eigh teenth vear, 

On his return home, Nelsgn had conferences with Mr. Pitt, 
Sir Charles Middleton, and Mr. Rose, on the subject of the 
peculations which he had witnessed in the colonies. His 
suggestions were attended to. But the author observes, on 
the authority of Dr. Clarke and Mr. M‘Arthur, that no mark 
of commendation was bestowed on him for his exertion. ‘'W e 
have reason to think, however, that this assertion is incorrect. 
We know, indeed, that Nelson was highly pleased with the 

attention which Mr. Rose paid him, that he always expressed 
his satisfaction on that head, and that he maintained a sincere 
regard for, and a friendly intercourse with, that gentleman, to 
the very moment of his last departure from his native land, 

revious to the action, in which, unfortunately for his country, 
he terminated his glorious career. 


Nelson remained some time unemployed, and on the eve of 
what Mr. Southey, with a sneer which ill becomes him, and 
which we shall presently notice more distinctly, calls “ the 
antizyacobin war,” his proffered services were inconsiderately 
fe by Lord Chatham, who then presided at the Admi- 
ralty. Through the joint interest, however, of the Duke of 
Clarence and Lord Hood, he obtained a sbip; the Agamemnon, 
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of 64 guns, in January, 1793. Nelson gave qxeelient instruc- 
tions to one of his midshipmen. 


‘© There are three things, young gentleman. which you afe con- 
stantly to bear in mind First, you mtust always implicitly obey orders, 
without attempting to form any opiaion of your own, respecting their 
propriety. Secondly, you must consider every man your enemy who 
speaks ill of your king: and, thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman, as 
you do the devil.” 


We shall not attempt to defend this last admonition on 
Christian grounds; but, certain it is, that jealousy of, and 
even antipathy to, Frenchmen, as the natural and eternal ene- 
mies of Great Britain, is a feeling which cannot be too sedu- 
lously inculeated, nor too strongly encouraged, in our soldiers 
and sailors ; and a feeling, moreover, to which, (wé are pers 
suaded) much of the military and naval greatness of this coun- 
try may be ascribed. “ With these feelings,’ observes Mr. 
Southey, with a continued sneer, but without daring te con- 
demn them, “ he engaged in the anti-jacobin war.” 


“¢ The Agamemnon was ordered to the Mediterranean, under Lord 
Hood. The fleet arrived in those seas at a time when the South of 
France would willingly have formed itself into a separate republic, 
under the protection of England. But good principles had been at 
that time perilously abused by ignorant and profligate men; and, in 
its fear and hatred of democracy, the English government leagued itself 
with despotism :—a miserable error, of which the consequences will 
Jong be to be deplored: for had not England, in that happy hour, 
interfered, the rotten governments of the Continent would tten have 
fallen; and the continental nations, acquiring a revolutionary impulse 
and strength, at the same time as France, would now have been the 
rivals of France, instead of ber prey. Lord Hood could not take 
advantage of the fair occasion which presented itself; and which, if 
it had been seized with vigour, might have ended in dividing 
France ;—but he negotiated with the people of Toulon, to take pos- 
session of their port and city ; which, fatally tor themselves, was 
accordingly done.” 

Here spoke the Mr. Southey of 1792; one of the 
‘** wandering Bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love. 


and Southey, Loyd, and Lambe and Co. 
Yune all your mystic harps to pratse Lepaux.” 





We know not which is most remarkable, in this brief state- 
ment, bad prineiples, historical perversion, or ignorance of 
facts. What proof has Mr. Southey that the Soath of France, 
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which had supplied the band of assassins which spread terror 
and desolation through the metropolis, would- have willingly 
formed a separate republic under the protection of England ? 
It behoved him to produce his proofs of the fact. ‘The truth, 
we believe, was, that the great majority of the inhabitants of 
that portion of the French territory, were loyally disposed, much 
more loyally than Mr. S. himself at that time, and would 
gladly have availed themselves of the assistanee of England to 
restore the monarchy, and not to establish a republic. What 
does he mean by the senseless rant, of England leaguing itself 
with despotism ? If she formed any alliance with the conti- 
nental powers, at any period, she must have leagued herself 
with despotism ; and, if there is any meaning in this remark, 
it extends to a reprobation of all political connection with any 
monarch, the constitution of whose states is not, at least, as. 
free as our own, which, in Mr. Southey’s young apprehension, 
at that period, was not sufficiently free, for the welfare and hap- 
piness of its subjects. Now, though this be a legitimate de- 
duction from his premises, he will not dare to avow it. He 
“seems, when he wrote this nonsensical passage, to have been 
absorbed in a jacobinical reverie, and to have transported him- 
self, in imagination, back to the early periods of the French 
Revolution.—So difficult is it to eradicate jacobinical princi- 
ples and prejudices, when they have once taken root in the 
mind ! 
What is the conduct which Mr. S. recommends, as proper 
. to have been pursued at the period in question. The French 
regicides had, at that time, murdered their King, proscribed 
_ their nobility, plundered the church, and annihilated religion ; 
_ they had also formed a regular band of regicides to extirpate 
all sovereigns ; and had proclaimed their resolution to revelu- 
tionize Europe. And he contends, that this country should 
“have ‘assisted them in their notable Project ; though rather in- 
consistently: for, in the first place, they were to encourage the 
republican spirit, but-to oppose its chief priests and promoters, 
by dividing France, and encouraging the establishment of a 
separate republic im the South; and, in the next place, they 
were, by their connivance, at least, but robably Mz. S. thinks, 
by their open assistance, to have extended the scope and in- 
fluence of this regicidal spirit, and to sanction the subversion of 
every ancient throne, and the deposal of every lawful sove- 
reign; and he knows very well, that the distance between the 
detlironement and the murder of a monarch is not very great. 
But how happens it, that in the establishment of his universal 
republic, which he contemplates, even now, with so much 
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evident satisfaction, he should have excepted his native coun- 
try, from this.general distribution of political happiness? The. 
fact is, that, if he were consistent with himself, his wish 
must be extended to England, and we have not a doubt that it 
did so formerly, if it does not now, only prudence subdued 
sincerity, and deterred him from the dangerous avowal. He is: 
a most miserable politician ; for into the head of no other, 
could the notion ever have entered, that if France had suc- 
ceeded in revolutionizing other countries, those countries would 
have become her rivals, and not her prey! The fact is, that the 
only object of the French was universal dominion and universal 
plunder ; and whether they had continued a republic, or estab- 
lished a military despotism, they never, for a moment, .would 
have lost sight of that paramount object! Ali his reasoning, 
therefore, if reasoning it may be called, on this subject, is not 
only inconclusive but false ; and it only serves to shew the 
inveterate strength of early prejudices, which, in the present 
instance, have counteracted the effects of mature judgment, 
and rendered the lessons of experience of no avail. In short, 
what might have been pardonable folly in the boy of 1792, 
becomes inexcusable perverseness in the man of 1813. We 
shall have occasion to notice the relics of this same jacobinical 
spirit_in other parts of the work before us. 

Mr. Southey enters into a long account of the transactions, 
and revolutions, in Corsica, which have nothing to do with the 
life of Nelson ; but they afford him an opportunity for the 
manifestation of his own principles and*opinions. ‘The tyran- 
nical conduct of the French sovernment to the Corsicans can- 
not be too severely reprobated; and we agree with the author 
in censuring it, ‘ France purchased the sovereignty of Cor- 
sica from the Genoese for forty millions of livres; as if the 
Genoese had been entitled to sell it; as if any bargain and 
saje could justify one country in taking possession of another, 
against the will of the inhabitants, and butchering all who 
oppose the usurpation. Assuredly, this was a most atrocious 
proceeding, and the pen of the historian has accordingly 
marked it with appropriate obloguy. But still, we cannet gc 
on with Mr. Southey to believe, that * the foulest murderer 
that ever suffered by the hand of the executioner, has infinitely 
less guilt upon his soul, than the statesman who concluded 
this treaty, and the monarch who sanctioned and confirmed it.” 
By what scale Mr. S. ascertains the various degrees of guilt, 
we pretend not to conjecture ; but he must bear to be told, 
that this is an outrageous assertion, which cannot be supported 
by any authority, nor justified on any principle of retributive 
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justice. But mark the inconsistency of this noisy champion 
of independence. His reprobation was most loud ‘and umnqua- 
lified, when it was the French monarchy that sought to render 
Corsica a portion of itself ; but the moment the French regicides 
proffer or decree to unite Corsica to France, then, forsvoth, all 
was right---* this satisfied the Corsicans, and it satisfied Paoli 
also.” Paoli’s satisfaction, however, was not of long duration, 
for he very soon shook off his sworn allegiance to the French 
republic, and offered his native island to England. But Eng- 
land was a monarchy, and, accordingly, Mr. Scuthey condemns 
the annexation of Corsica to England, though he had com- 
mended her annexation to republican France, and declares that 
it was highly impolitic, and that the peopleshould have “ been 
left to form a government for themselves, and protected by 
us in the enjoyment of their independence.” In other words, 
it was very proper for Corsica to become dependent on France, 
because France was a republic, but very improper to become 
dependent on England, because England was a monarchy | 

Alluding to the first invasion of Ltaly, in 1796, the author 
remarks, 


“* Buonaparte had given indications of bis military talents at Tou- 
lon, and of bis remorseless nature at Paris ; but the extent either of 
his ability or his wickedness was known to none; and, perhaps, net 
even suspected by himself.” 


Buonaparte held only the rank of a lieutenant of artillery 
and engineers, at the siege of Toulon, and had certainly no 
opportunity for the display of bis military talents. He had, how- 
ever, great opportunity for the manifestation of his remorse- 
Jess spirit, for he rendered himself most conspicuous in the 
cold-blooded murder of the royalists, after the re-capture of 
Toulon; he was then a decided terrorist, and signed himself 
Brutus Buonaparte ; 3 it was his sanguinary disposition, and not 
his military talents, which had recommended hin to Barias, in 
the autumn of 1795, when it was determined to butcher the 
johabitants of Paris, for daring to assert their constitutional 
rights; an event which Mr. S. dogs not chise to notice, 
although it was, most certainly, a still more atrocious act, than 
the invasion of Corsica, which he has so virulently stigmatized. 

The action of Cape St. Vincent, in which Nelson distin - 
guished himself ju sq signal a manner, is well known to I ng- 
lishmen ; his conduct, og that occasion, was, as indeed, it 
always was, truly heroje. With his Captain of 74 guns, 
he was, at one time, engaged with four first rates, cne second 
sate, and two third rates. He was ably seconded, however, by 
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his gallant friends, Troubridge and Collingwood, in the Calloden 
and the Excellent, and by the Blenheim. Sir John Jervis had 
made. the signal to tack, but Nelson disobeyed it, and by his 
disobedience alone gained the victory. His ship, the Captain, 
lost one fourth of the whole of the aggregate loss of the fleet. 
** As soon. as the action discontinued, Nelson went on board 
the admiral’s ship. Sir John Jervis received him on the quar- 
ter deck, took him in his arms, and said he could not suffi- 
ciently thank him.” Mr. Southey has not given us Nelson’s 
answer to this salutation. The Commander-in-Chief, it is 
known, received an earldom for this achievement of Nelson. 


“© Tn the official letter of Sir John Jervis, Nelson was not meno- 
tioned. It is said, that the admiral had seen an instance of the ill 
consequence of such selections, after Lord Howe's victory ; and, 
therefore, would not name any individual, thinking it proper to speak 
to the public only in terms of general approbation.’ 


It would have been satisfactory to know by whom this is 
said ; and what was the ¢l-consequence of bestowing on any 
officer’ ur officers, the praise which was justly his or their due. 
The omission is of so extraordinary a nature, that it ought te 
be accounted for, plainly and fully---satisfactorily it never can 
be. For our part, we do not believe that any ill-consequence 
ever resulted from similar acts of justice. Indeed, the thing 
speaks for itself, there is not a single instance, in the annals 
of the navy, of a similar omission. And it requires a great 
stretch of credulity to believe, that Sir John Jervis bad dis- 
covered some evil, in the practice, which had eluded the obisel. 
vation of every, other officer; and which no officer since that 
time has been able to discover: If he had mentioned Nelson, 
indeed, he must have noticed his own signal to tack, and 
Nelson’s disobedience of that signal, by which alone he was ° 
enabled to gain the victory. As this actign differed from all 
others in this respect, so it did in one other, for never was a 
commander of a fleet, under similar circumstances, honoured with 
an Earldom ; an honour, which even the decisive battle of 
the Nile, did not procure for Nelson!!! 


“ His private letter to the first Lord of the Admiralty, was, with 
his ccnsent, published, for the first time, in a life of Nelson, by Mr. 
Harrison.” (That is, not till after Nelson's death !) ‘* Here it is said, 
that * Commodore ‘Nelson, who was in the rear, on the starboard 
tack, took the lead on tLe larboard, and contrituted very much to the 
fortune of theday. ‘Lhe truth is, that the fortune of the day was 
solely imputable to his disobedience of the Commander's orders. 
' Jt is. also. said, that be boarded the two Spanish ships successively ; 
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but the fact, that Nelson wore without orders, (contrary to orders) 
and thus planned, as well as accomplished the victory, is not explicitly 
stated. Perhaps it was thought proper to ‘pass over this part of his 
conduct in silence, as a splendid fault ; but such an example isnot 
dangerons,’” 


It is both vain and cowardly to attempt to conceal the plain 
fact, that had the Commander-in-Chief entered into the details 
of the battle, and given a correct and full account of Nelson’s 
conduct, ‘he must have proved that the victory was gained by 
the disobedience of his own orders. And surely there need no 
other clue to the artificial enigma, respecting---the conceal- 
ment of the splendid fault. 


“ The author of the work in which this letter was made public, pro- 
tests against these over-zealous friends, ‘ who would make the action 
rather appear as Nelson’s battle, than that cf thez//ustrious Commandere 
in-Chief, who derives from it so deservedly his title. No man ever less 
needed, or less desired, to strip a single leaf from the honoured wreath 

‘Of any other hero, with the vain hope of augmenting his own, than 

the immortal Nelson; no man ever more merited the whole of that 
which a generous nation presented to Sir John Jervis, than the Karl 
of St. Vincent.’ ” 


This is a matter of opinion, and our opinion happens*to 
be very different from that of Mr.’Harrison, who has sufii- 
ciently proved that the Earl of St. Vincent has over-zealous 
friends, as well as Lord Nelson, and, as it appears to us, 
friends. whose .zeal.is less. sanctioned by justice, or counte- 
nanced by facts. But this writer states the question most 
unfairly; for it is not what the general merits of Sir John 
Jervis entitled him to, though upon that point we should be very 
ready to meet him ; but whether for /us services on that day, 
the illustrious Commander-in- Chief, as he parasitically and 
foolishly denominates Sir John Jervis, deserved the honours 
and rewards which he received. Mr. Harrison thinks-he did ; 
we think he did not; and when we see him so immoderately 
be-praised fora victory won only by an absolute disobedience 
au his orders, we cannot but think that more of the spirit of 

y (for the admiral was a determined whig of the modern 
ree than.of sound judgment or true justice, enters into the 
eulogy. Mr. Southey, too, thinks, that the Earl St. Vincent 
“‘ well deserved the reward which he received” for the victory 
which, according to him, Nelson ‘* planned as well as accom- 
plished.” ‘This certainly exceeds the comprehension of plain 
men. Mr. 5S., however, adds, 


“« But it is not detracting from his merit to say, that Nelson is fully 
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entitled to as much fame from this action, as the Commander-in- 
Chief,” (aye, and in a great deal more, say we, who are, not over- 
zealous friends of Lord Nelson) ‘* not because the brunt.of the action 
fell upon him; not because he was engaged with all the four ships 
which were taken, and took two of them, it may almost be said, with 
his own hand ; but because the decisive movement which enabled him 
to perform all this, and by which the action became a victory, was exe- 
cuted in neglect of orders, upon his own judgment, and at his peril. 
Earl St. Vincent deserved his Earldom,” (on what grounds, and by 
what precedent, we again ask ?) “ but it is not to the honour of those, 
by whom titles were distributed in those days, that Nelson never 
obtained this rank of Ear} for either of those victories which he lived 
to enjoy, though the one was the most complete and glorious in the 
annals of naval history, and the other the most important In its con- 
sequences of any which was achieved during the whole war.” 



















In this sentiment we agree with the author, and, indeed, we 
shall contend, that there was a great inconsistency in making 
one Commander-in-Chief an Earl, for a victory gained by 
Nelson ; and in conferring no honour en another Commander- 
in-Chief, fora more important victory gained under his com- 
mand, by Nelson also!4! This bestowal of an Earldom, for 
such an action, on Sir John Jervis, with a greater pension than 

was ever given to Nelson, is one of the most extraordinary, 
and certainly not the most creditable, instance of favouritism, 
which has marked the naval administration of this country. 


(To be coneluded in our next.) 
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BEAUTIES OF ASTROLOGY!!! 
AND 
pneypettnstoey NATIVITY !!! 


To the Editor. 
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Weymouth Street, Kent Road, July‘1st, 1813. 





Sir, 
I am a constant reader of your very valuable publication, and am 


free to say that I have derived both: iustruction and amusement from 
a continued perusal of it, I am also induced to think, from the liberal 
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admission you give'to miscellaneous articles, that you will not refuse 
a place to the following observations, &c. on Astrological Science. 

I shall begin, Sir, by observing, that I bave made astrology-my 
study for twelve years past, and added to a pretty close aitention to, 
and survey of, the best authors who have treated of the subject, I 
have been fortunate «novgb to embrace a good deal of practice in the 
real calculation .f genitures, combining with it, those very superior 
advantages that result fiom a widely exended scientific acquaintance, 
I think, then, Sir, that without arrogating to myself any extraordinary 
merit, or displaying an offensive degree of vauity, I may truly say J 
have a tolerable knowledge of its theoretical pr'nciples, as well as of 
its practical elucidations. The result, Sir, of all my enquiries has 
been a conviction of its truth and excellence, and that, I am_ certain 
without the possibility of my being a dupe to my own credulity, or 
the artifice of others. It is lameniable that a science so renowned in 
antiquity, so uniform, so clear, and so certain in its results in past 
times, should be sunk into such unmerited obloquy, and held in such 
contemptas it is by the would-be thought first witsand geniuses of 
the age. This eircnmstance isto me, a thing wholly unaccountable, 
if Jam to regard the present race of men as really earnest in. enquiry, 
or at all enlightened ; the truth is, Sir, that it is. all prejudice, vile pre- 
jodice, and such prejudice too as would have graced a monkish era, 
but. most certainly greatly lowers the lofty pretensions of modern 
literati. There is, then, no inquiry into the merits of astrology of a 
general description. People are content to revile it without under- 
standing it, and in a public way flatter each other's prejudices, by a 
concentrated abuse of its professors and principles ; and yet, strange 
contradiction ! while, they neglect no ‘other meaas of diving into 
futurity, and providing for its. wants, they forego the solid advan- 
tages that astrology displays in such caleulations, either because they 
have not courage to embark in the study of it, or that they are not in 
the habit of thinking for themseives. And yet, Sir, haw vairily do 
these people attempt to stifle an internal conviction of its truth! [ 
have too often seen that those who were most loud in their invectives, 
were in possession of the least information, and while to the world 
they held it in covert scorn, sought in seclusion and privacy, from 
the most contemptible fortune tellers, that informavion which they 
affected to despise, and which it was the province of science only 
to give, founded on pl.ilosopbical principles, 

It isimpossible, Sir, thai in the compass of this letter, I can go 
into an elucidation of these principles ; it would occupy too mach 
room, I shall, therefore, reserve that for another occasion, coup'ed 
with the utility of a scientific acquaintance with astrology. _ I cannot, 
however, help observing that there are some collatera) circumstances, 
which, in a measure, throw light on.its present declension, and 
which, if attentively considered, must inevitably remove the objec- 
tions laid against it. - That.astrology is of the highest antiquity, | 
presume no one will question, as the sensible operation of the lumi- 
naries upon the mcst Known objects in nature, could not have escaped 
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the most early of mankind. This partial contemplation, led to a 
more extensive investigation, till the whole sphere of sensibles was 
comprehended, their action and reaction, together with a most con- 
summate knowledge of the beautiful gradations in the universe, 
which unfolded every link in the great chain of existence. Astrology 
and astronomy, were then coeval with the influences of the planets, 
were as appareni as their motions; but astronomy was only studied, 
as forthering the predictive war; indeed, it was not even known by 

nawe as an independent science ; astrology, comprehending cal- 
culations of motion as well as influence ; at allevents, they were 

sister sciences, and how undeservedly one is treated, I should think 

must be but too apparent to every sensible and liberal mind. As- 

trology may be said, Sir, to be in its infancy in the present age : 

indeed go it is, cousidering that there is only one work extant, which 

unfolds its ancient perfection, I allade to the quadripartite of the great 

Ptolemy, which is, in fact, the bible of astrologers, and even this 

work treats of the science in a very general way. There is little 

doubt, Sir, bat that the best treatises perished at Alexandria, as) well. 
as in China, as historians all bear testimony to the high repute it wae 
held in, as well as to the perfection of its details, as developed by the | 
Chaldeans and other eastern nations; in short, Sir, however moderns 
may sneer at it, the ancients, whether sovereigns, statesmen, philoso~ 
pbers, poets, or historians, made it a part of their study, as well as of 
general educafion ; in fact, it was universally culiivated, and regarded 
by all who were distinguished for either talents or learning: You 
will observe, Sir, that astrology in part owes its present low state to 
the destruction that bas attended science ia general, and thoagh f 
cannot help commending the industry-and patienceof: the [talian-and 
English authors, who flourished: iv the seventeetb centary, ia’ the.” 
advancement of the sciences, yet bregret to state, that in the abseuce 
of anc.ent fore, they should haverendered it sobservient to particulars, 
which its defective state precluded, and which only brought down 
disgrace on themselves, and additional ruin to their art. I would: just 
ad! here, by way of explanation, that’so necessary is the exact time 
of birth in the calculation of nativities, that, according to real science, 
a difference of four minutes will occasion the events, of a particular 
nature, fo vary one whole year, sovuner or later, as that time may be 
incorrect. The absence too of the planet Georgiuin Sidas from sach 
caicuiations, was another untortunate circumstance, in the unfolding 
the. abundant variety of effecis, and when to these difficulties and 
impediments, which attended men of research in their scientific 
paib, are added the evils which resulted from the name of the science 
being prostituted by ignorant and contemptible professors, not fot- 
getting the degeneracy of the buman intellect, and the vitiated taste 
of :he moderns, we must not wonder at its being held in seach slight 
esteem, by what are called men of learning of the present day. 1 
em sadly afraid, Sir, that with all. oar boasted knowledge and supe- 
rivrity over the ancients, when it is considered how she noblest phi- 
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Josophy* is treated, not tosay any thing of the illiberality that marks 
the opponents of astrology, or the ignorance which is continually 
displayed of the real nature of their institutions, whether civil or 
religious, we fall very short of them, in all the real diversified energies 
and excellencies of the human character, in short, in all our notions 
of polity or future happiness. After all, Sir, nothing can excuse the 
neglect of this most noble science, for if it really does exist in the 
heavens, and | boldly callenge any one to deny it, what is the reason 
that it is not more generally cultivated by men who are continuaily 
pufling off their love and admiration of truth? It certainly cannot be 
because they profess- Christianity, for some of the strongest props of 
the science are-produced by scripture, and the best christians have 
professed their belief in its verity, and have consulted its import. In 
truth, no revealed religion is inimical to it, as the history of the world 
abundantly evinces at this moment, and as for the religion that con- 
sults not faith, it must with extended arms receive the benign aid of 
this traly celestial science. In truth, whether a man is a christian, a 
mahometan, or a heathen, he is bound to consult the beautiful page of 
fate, which the omnipotent, in his intinite goodness, has so bountifully 
spread before him. ‘To those few ingenious artists that are endeavour- 
ing to perfect its state, at this time, | would say,—p-ersevere O fortua- 
nate men in the happy pursuit you have engaged in, may success 
crown your efforts, and may you live to see it, as tt was in its pristine 
perfection, and in its greatest glory ! While to those who profess to 
be its enemies, I would say,—shame on you, to condemn a study you 
have no acquaintance with, shame on the obstinacy, as well as unpa- 
talleled ignorance you display in your astrological revilings ! 

Before { close this letter, Sir, I cannot help adverting toa pamph- 
Jet that made its appearance in September 1812, it professsed to be 
a calculation of the nativity of our arch enemy Bvonaparte, and so 
far as we have seen, the artist has certainly done credit to himself and 
the science, as far as a very competent knowledge of the planetary 
influences is regarded ; but [am sorry to say, after a minute exami- 
nation of it, that it appears to me to have been written in a greatly 
to be condemned haste, in consequence of which, numerous errors 
have crept in, which, though they do not affect the judgment of the 
writer, the truth of his predictions, or the real treth of the science, 
yet Iam sadly afraid, will have an unpleasant tendency in the main ; 
I wish not to give pain, but it is too loosely and inaccurately written, 
to do astrology real service among prejudiced persons, for words, not 
things, are now regarded ; nevertheless, J have no doubt that it will 
continue to afford him credit, considered as an astrological student. 
1 am obliged, however, to add, that as he has omitted accounting for 
the eastern longitade of Napoleon’ s birth place, some of his calcula- 
tions will vary a little'in point of time. I perceive also, that his are 
of the Sun to the conjunction of Venus, converse motion, is somewhat 
100 long, at any rate, it would have been as well for him to have 
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made some little allowance for the magnitude of the Sun's orb, in 
measuring off that direction, which is usyval with expert astrologers. 
You will observe, Sir, that I consider this publication an ingenious 
thing; indeed; the manner in which he so correctly predicted the mis- 
fortunes attending Napoleone’s 44th year, with the almost certain 
approaching fulfilment of his prediction relative to peace, deserve 
the warmest commendations, and the favourable notice of those who 
are doubtful on these points. 

Regarding the omission of the longitudinal difference, it will place 
the Moon about 30 min. less than the one described, and this halt 
degree would lengthen the are of direction about 6 months, so that 
Napoleon would be under the baneful operation of the Moon directed 
to the opposition of Mars in mundo, nearly the whole of his 44th 
year ; and this, in addition to the malevolent transits of Saturn and 
Mars, as affecting the principal places in his horoscope, would won- 
derfully illustrate his ill-fortune through the year. Indeed, Sir, it is 
very apparent, to those who are acquainted with planetary operation, 
that his fortanes would sustain a shock, in the year above-mentioned, 
that they will never recover. I would also just observe, from a con- 
templation of Buonaparte’s scheme of birth, in affairs regarded by the 
Oth house, that while he is at the head of the French people, the 
navy of France will be puny in the extreme ; in short, io all matters of 
commerce, andevery thing relating to shipping, colonies, é&c. he will be 
unfortunate to the end of his days, and this through the mischievous 
Opposition of Luna and Saturn, from the 3dand gth houses in the 
radix. In fact, Sir, whoever atrentively considers the import of the 
heavenly matter, in those places, by just astrological rules, will see the 
wonderful harmony between those positions, and the roeks he has split 
on, and will continue to do, through life. 

A few remarks on the passing transits, and Ihave done. Jupiter, 
the most benign of all the planets, is passing through his 10th house, 
at this writing ; and will be on the place of his Sol, in August next. 
This is a transit indicating peace ; and twelve years ago, when Jupiter 
was there likewise, he produced that desirable object. I infer, that it 
will produce the same effect now; but as Mars igs traversing the na- 
tive’s 4th house, of course opposing his mid-heaven, and will, i 
October next, oppose the place of his Sol, and likewise his own 
radical place in November following, I conclude that it will not be 
attained by him without great sacrifices. In good truth, Sir, 1 regret 
just now the preparations for peace, for I am quite certain, from starry 
operation, that the latter months of this year will be unfortunate for 
him as to matters of war, Jupiter influencing the pacitic, rather than 
success in arms, and Mars altogether denoting loss of honour, sub- 
stance, territory, &c. from this date. 

One more observation, Sir, and [have depe. Your readers may 
assure themselves, that, at any rate, under the mild trine ct Jupiter 
and Saturn, from Virgo and Capricorn, in 1814, peace — be con- 
summated, or the basis laid down for a gener: al one, under the prox 

mating motions towards the latter part of this year. 
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F hope, Sir, | may expect from your liberality, an early iasertion of 
this letter. Should J be so favoured, | propose to send you for your 
next month, aplanispheric calculation of the nativity of ¢he King of 
Rome, to whictr I have paid great attention, han !led agieeably to the 
doctrines of the immortal Piviem y. 

J am, Sir, 
Respectfully your's, 
J. W. PUCKLE. 


a 


Questions respecting the Use of Instrumental Music in Reformed Epis- 
copal Churches. 


1. Is. it not.a doctrine of the reformed episcopal churches, that instrn- 
mental niusic may be used in the celebrution of divine service, to be 
subsidiary to the devotion of the heart ? 2 And does not this doctrine 
appear to be strictly scriptural, from the service of the termple, and the 
many references to it in the book of Psalms? 3. Can any solid objec- 
tion, then, exist against the admission of a regimental (and into a 
chapel, to lead, with the most solemn part of their musical instro- 
ments, the psalmody of the church? 4. Ought a Christian, on 
account of this thing, to desire to withdraw himself from the altar of a 
chapel? 5. Or, ought a bishop, on account of this thing, to authorize 
a christian. to withdraw himself from the altar of a chapel, urthout 
dvigning to let the clergyman know a whit of the matter ? 6. Should 
wot a bishop, in the exercise of his episcopal authority, consult the 
credit of a presbyter who labours diligently in word and doctrine ? 
2. Should be not be, in an eminent degree, an example of humility, 
meekness, and.charity? 8. Should he not endeavour to make it 
apparent to the conviction of the very enemy, that be seeks not his 
own things, but the things of the Lord Jesus Christ? Q Sbould. he 
ever attempt to effect by harsh methods, what he might easily bring 
about by gentle means ?"—Antijacolia Review, June, 1813, p 645. 
Ol servations. 
1.2. The answer to these questions is, of course, in the affirmative. 
3. Jhere appear to the writer of this article many very forcible objec- 
tions to the practice here alluded to. He thinks it proper, in the first 
instance, to express his veneration for the character of a soldier on 
principle, and his respectful admiration of martial virtue. British 
soldiers, at present, are not only peculiarly necessary for our existence 
as anatiac, bat they have aiso proved to the world that they are not to 
be equalled in the noble qualities of valour, intrepidity, anda high 
sense of humanity, as well as honour ; yet they are not the component 
parts of a icligious establishment. The introduction cf them as such, 
even though casual and temporary, forms a complete anomaly. The 
mitd of mav naturally seeks for the cause of every effect, ‘* Whence, 
then, proceed these unusual sounds ?. From the military band, which 
we yesterday ueard very differently occupied, and in their proper sta- 
tion!!!" Can this answer add tothe spirit of deyotion, or will it 
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tend-to destroy it? Weak must that mind be, and an utter stranger 
to those emotions which the soul will feel, when struggling against the 
defects of mortality—endeavouring to invigorate the best affections of 
the heart—and prostrating itself before the footsiool of the source of 
all that is great and merciful and good ;—weak, indeed, if not also 
worthless, which can for a moment hesitate in answering these ques- 
tions. ‘The answers ate self-evident. In cathedrals, the performers 
inthis part of the service are for the most part not of the clerical pro- 
fession. ‘The writer of these observations, has, in the course of his 
education, resided for some time in three different places where there 
were institutions of this kind; and he declares from experience, but 
with an anxious wish to give no offence —that the immoralities, real 
or supposed, of the youngest and the lowest of those devoted to the 
service of religion, was always found a serious aud a more general evil 
than. would be supposed by men who have not reflected on subjects of 
this kind. He is aware that am observation of this sort may be Te- 
torted (such observations be has too ofien heard most disingenuously 
brought forward) on himself ‘and his clerical brethren. For his own 
part, he disclaims every idea of personality. As an insulated matter of 
fact, it bas no particular allusion, but is completely general, and is 
merely intended to shew by what extraneous and apparently inadequate 
causes, the minds of men are too liable to be affected. 

The propegators of schism and disaffection are litle known but by 
the peculiarity of their doctrines,—obseure in origin, itinerant, reserved 
as jesuits, gloomy as the inquisition, Our institutions are local: . We 
are stationary, and, therefore, well-known, without the means of-in- 
sidious deception, or the winsing attractions of novelty. © It is, there- 
fore. peculiarly desirable, that, to render our national institutions per- 
manent, we should endeavour to preserve that real, sober, substantial, 
and consistent, dignity of character, in all their most minute arrange- 
ments; which our ancestors were anxious to mnaintain in their indivi- 
dual and national character, as well as fi all those extensive establish- 
ments which in the end must influence character. For these and 
similar reasons they founded a charch which has not hitherto adopted 
the frippery of that which they left, nor the moroseness of some who 
have deserted them. 4. ‘ To withdraw from the altar of a chapel.” 
This expression must havea local allusion. It is so indistinct that it 
may have many meanings. 4,5, 6. The same objectivn applies te 
all these articles. The words bishop and presbyter, one would sup- 
pose, are intended for a certain degree of pradential concealment. 
Presbyter is generally used to imply a lay-elder, and in the church of 
Scotland. Here it seems to mean a beneficed clergyman; and the 
subject intended to be brought forward appears to be—that his curate 
has withdrown his stipulated aid abruptly, without the customary no- 
tice, and with the approbation of the bishop of the diocese. In all 
local disputes, the parties themselves, from knowing ali the circam- 
stances, would be the best judges, were they not too often blinded by 
self-interest or misguided passion. Other people can only judge from 
what they know. Supposing the cause of dissatisfaction to have been 
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correctly understood, a few farther observations from a perfect stranger 
may not be deserving of censure. In the publication for which this is 
written, enough has been said to expose that imbecility of mind, and 
subterfuge of ignorance, as well as of more detestable qualities, which 
has assumed—and very improperly assumed, the respectable title of 
LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT. No doubt many of these liberalists 
may affect to perceive no objections even to the uuqualified use of 
martial music, to excite devotional feelings. But however guarded 
the expressions now under notice; whatever incidental inaccuracy 
may have occurred; the wzhdrauer and his dignified superintendant, 
seem, to adistant observer, to have been reaily and essentially correct. 
The power of a beneficed clergyman to regulate and controul the 
vocal and insi:umental music of his church, is, be believes, not inac- 
curately understaod by the writer of this article. It is a power which 
every true and intelligent friend to our excellent establishment will be 
careful in using, and nervously anxious never to abuse. 5, 6,7, 8, 9G, 
The tendency of these general questions, and the insinuations whici 
they necessarily imply, are so obvious, that they require no comment. 
In their present form, they may be an effort to convey the Jatent truth, 
or they may be the subterfuge of what I wiil not attempt to name. 
Premising that degree of qualification which the particular circum- 
stances of every separate case render proper, they must, as the author 
of them could not but have known, if replied to, receive a kind of 

eneral assent ; the validity of which, or its limitations, will depend 
on au accurate know edge of ail the circumstances from which they 
have originated. I do not wish to descend to verbal criticism further 
than is necessary to illustrate my meaning, or to prevent misrepre- 
sentation, I shall, therefore, only observe, that all who possess the least 
judgment or erudition, must long have experienced cunsiderable 
annoyance from the flimsy deciamations and cynical remarks which 
have daily been circulated against oppression, tyrannny, and pride ; aud 
especialiy against that horrible sin—the butt of the would-be witty, 
the sport of the vain, the ridicule of the degenerate, the abhorrence 
of the superficial, the rock of disaffection, the bulwark of anarchy— 
spiritual pride ! This restless spirit of Sans-culotism, (democracy is too 
honourable aterm for the hell-born gangrene of the heart which has 
prodaced it) this complete annihilation of personal respectability, 
which in generai has nothing to lose, and would destroy the most 
valuable property of others, a fairly earned repatation, and the vene- 
ration Which is due toa well-reguiated mind, was browgh forth, and 
has been nourished among the proudest as well as the mo-t degenerate 
of mankind. I by no means intend to insinuate that this reply has 
been cansed by the effusions of a being of this description. As 
individuals, they are unworthy of botice. Their number only renders 
them formidable. Their detestable attempts against al! that is dear 
to us as men aud as Britons—under which we live, and for which we 
ocgbt to'be proud to die—this, and this only renders them dangerous, 
Aad how much sdever we have fought against the sans-culotes of 
France ; bow mvch soever we haye opposed the demoniucal spirit 
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which would levei and destroy every thing which is truly virtuous, 
honourable, and manly, or deserves respectful distinction; yet we 
have struggled with the serpent till it has stung us; we have endea- 
voured to cut down the noxioys weed, till we have, I fear, vitally 
imbibed its poi-on. Without insisting on the propriety of with- 
holding it, I feel justified in making these reflections from the manner 
in which this subject bas been brought before the public, but which 
may not necessarily beloug to it. I will not presume to decide a case 
which mast rest on its own merits, and about which the public are 
not half informed, nor determine where a ruler and a judge has 
already been more than half condemned. All general as well as 
partial enquiries like these, must be expected to receive an answer ; 
and’ if that answer meets their tendency, and is adapted to what they 
disclose, the blame of possible misapplication rests with the original 
proposer. The proper exercise of hierarchical power is a subject too 
extensive for cursory remarks like the present. The sufferings of 
the complainer seem more in idea thanin fact. Yet, indeed, when 
the feelings are improperly wounded, to suffer acutely, is a proof of 
amiable sensibility, and by no means a subject for reproof. No real 
oppression, however, is stated. ‘Temporary inconvenience’ may have 
been felt, in a similar case—from misrepresentation and other causes. 
I have myself suffered decided isjustice, and as J still think, actual 
oppression, but trust [ ever have been, and ever shall remain, inca- 
pable of drawing general conclusions from particular cases ; or, 
unless J state a case fully and fairly, shall neyer have an idea of appeal- 
ing to the world respecting what exclusively belongs to myself. 

Our bishops and all our bigher clergy, I firmly believe, are men 
like:-ourselves.. Let superstitions fools endeavour to shew that they 
ought to be angels. Let sans-culoies prove that they are demons—like 
themselves. The motives which produce these absurd and unnatural 
descriptions are obvious and contemptible, and only disgraceful to 
thase from whom they derive their origin. Viewing the higher 
orders of the clergy of the church of England without either pre- 
jadice.or pattiality, being able to live without servility, having re- 
ceived nothing to warp my judgement, and expecting nothing but 
that courtesy, which, according to our respective situation, I am 
willing aud desirous to return with similar and proportionate respect, 
these circumstances place me above the shafts of malignity, or the 
insinuations of envious detraction, while I assert what every man 
may observe of their general character. The knowledge of the 
numerous enemies by which they are surroundec, may possibly be 
-one cause which has contributed to render them more circumspect 
than men in other circumstances of similar education and equal 
wealth. The clamours which they have heard from Jawless disaf- 
fection and schismatic discontent, may have produced a more strict 
attention to the relative duties of lifes. There are other causes, how- 
éver, more honourable to themselves, which have contributed at 
least to collective preeminence, As a body they owe their promotion 
to greater assiduity and superior attainments in knowledge when 
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compared with their professic ial bréthren. And uniied with these 
brethren, where are their superiors to be found? Not in other 
churches. The common avocations of life have never demanded a 
comparison. But it has often been said, that while interest alone 
reigns triumphantly among us, the other two professions ot physi¢ 
and of lgw bestow their rewards, especially their great rewards, solely 
on superior merit. Now this statement is nottrne. And the clergy 
as a body, can only have one reason for being disgusted at the ignoble 
preference which is invariably implied. Bui the rabble part of mane 
kind, the sovereign mob, who occupy various stations in life, know 
nothing of abstruse science ; cannot be expected to have the most dis- 
taut idea of that learning which no inconsiderable number of men 
have. acquired, by devoting the acutest minds to itsattaimment «oth 
ardent attention, and in some cases even for half aceniury. Yet 
the envied bench of bishops has supported, and will, it is hoped, long 
continue to. support many men of this desctipiion. Retirement and 


- reflection may probably produce too much sensibility, on accouut of 


the mental as well as mora) degradation, which from various very 
obvious causes, is daily increasing among us. 11 may be tine 
that the alarm has now been taken without an adequate cause. y 
efforts, however, shall be always ready to defend the respectability 
of those by whom our most valuable institutions are supported, afd 
who aré their best and surest support. The licentious aud. the stper- 
sfitious, the sons of Belial and the voluntary disciples of Juggernaut, 
shali be held by me in genuine detestation. Andas the martil sug- 
gestion which has been carried into practice, (whatever was the 
intention of its being adopted) seems of a licentious tendency, without 
hésitation a decided conviction is here expressed that the thing itself, 
and any attempt to defend it, deserve the severest reprehension. 

ae DECIUS CLERICUS. 

July 20th, 1813. 


- 


Judgment delivered by Sir John Nicholl against the Rev. J. W. 
Wicks. 





Though some time has elapsed since this case was decided, and 
though, at the time, we reviewed the excellent tract of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Daubeny on the subject, asalsoa lettertoSir JohnNicholl, 
on his judgment, yet the case involves so many considerations 
Of permanent importance to the ministers and members of the 
church, that it cannot be too deeply discussed, nor can too much 
light be thrown uponit. We never had a doubt in our minds as 
to the erroneousness of the judgment, tlie fallacy of the grounds 
on which it. was avowedly formed, and the inaccuracy of the 
view which the learned judge had taken of the whole subject, 
We, therefore, derived singular gratification from the perusal 
of au unpublished tract, which .a, friend, put into our hands, 
which is understood to be the production of a sound and 
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learned prelate of the established church, and which fully 
confirmed us in the opinion which we had previously formed 
and delivered on tiis extraordinary case. Anxious to commu- 
nicate to our readers the same instruction which we have our- 
selves derived from it, and at the same time to extend its cir- 
culation more widely, in order that the important question whicb 
it discusses may be better understood, we have resolved to insert 
itin our Review. And we earnestly hope, that this resolution, 
while it is productive of advantage to the members of the 
establishment, will not be regarded as disrespectful to the 
highly respectable author, whose principles, conduct, and cha- 
racter, independently of his dignified station, render him an 
ornament to the church, and an honour to society. 


To the Candid Reader, 
Wiether in the Church of England or out of it. 


The Rabrick directs the Clergy notto use the office of burial for 
those that die untaptized. The word ‘* unbaptized” has been usually 
understood to mean persons not Laptized by a lawful Minister. It 
was so.understood, by the Reverend John Wight Wickes, who, on 
that account, refused to use the office of burial for the corpse of a 
child who. had been baptized by a Dissenter. Mr. Wickes was pro- 
secuted for his refusal, and was condemned in the Arches’ Court of 
Canter bury. 

Fhe Judgment by which he was condemned, appears to me to be a 
misinterpretation of the Rubrick; and, though great respect is-due 
to the Judgment, as an authoritative decision of a court of law, yet 
they, who understand the Rubrick, as it has been usually understoed, 
cannot obey the Judgment without opposing the express direction of 
the Rubrick. This misinterpretation of the law resting on au assump- 
tion most adverse to the Church of England, (namely, that a Jawful 
Minister is not essential to baptism,) not only brings the Clergy, by 
its immediate effects, inio great «mbarrassments between their accep. 
tation of the Rubrick, and the decision of the Judge, but (which is 
of the greatest moment) affects them deeply and paintulle oy the 
prospect of its consequences. For the difficulty of their situation is 
' not merely that they are directed to interpret the Rubrick io a sense 
different tiom their own sense of it, so tbat they are vow required to 
bury persons as baptized, whom “they have becu accustomed to copsi- 
der as unbaptized in the meaaing of the Rubrick ; bot this,---their 
conviction that the new interpretation of the Rubrick rests on an as- 
sumption, that tends directly to the subversion of the established 
Church. 

This being the decided persuasion of my own mind, will, I trust, 
be a sufficient excuse, even with the learned Jadge himself, for the 
liberty I have taken in entering so fully and minutely into the doc- 
trines of bis published Judgment, as I have done, in the anxious 
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‘hope, that (if [ have shewn the decision to be a misinterpretation of 


the Rubrick) some competent means may be provided for setting the 
law on its former footing, and obviating the consequences of the doc- 
trine, on which the decision rests. 

In order to disengage the subjects from much extraneous matter, 
and to place the inquiry on its proper grounds, as it affects the princi- 
ples and interests of the Church of England, it may not be improper 
to premise a few introductory observations. 

The meaning of the word “ unbaptized” in the Rubrick is the ob- 
ject of inquiry. ‘‘ If the child died unbaptized within the true mean- 
ing of the Rubrick, the Miuister was not only justified, but it was 
his.duty, and he was enjoined by law, not to perform the service.”"* 

How then is this meaning to be determined? Is ita question of 
fact and history ? or is the Rubrick to be interpreted from itself, 
from its context, and from the common usage of the words 
** baptized” and ** unbaptized, as ecclesiastical terms, in the Rubrick 
and other parts of the law of the Church of England? From the 
latter sources, solely, I should say, if a very learned Civilian had not 
thought otherwise. For, in a law of the Church of England, (which 
requires in all the fanctions of tne Ministry a lawful Minister, and 
admits none other but a lawful Minister,) ‘ baptized’ can have but 
one meaning, Laptized by a lawful Minister ; and of course ‘‘ unbap- 
tized” can mean only, in the appropriate language of such church, 
not baptized by a lawful Minister. For though, in its abstract sease, 
“* unbaptized means not Laptized at all, yet the Church of England 
admitting no other but lawful baptism, (and, when the Rubrick was 
composed, all other baptism being subject to pains and penalties, 
the meaning of “ unbaptized” is necessarily restricted to the want of 
lawful baptism. We may derive some aid from History in shewing, 
what the general law of baptism has been in all ages of the Church, 
what deviations from the general law were permitted in cases of ex- 
treme danger before the Reformation, and (if Edward the VIth's 
rubrick+ can be said to have permitted) fora few years afler it ; 
what measures were taken by the Church of England, soon after the 
Reformation, to prevent the continuance of such irregular usage, even 
in cases of necessity, by the convocation of 1575, and afterwards 
by the rubrick of 1604, and by the Act of Parliament in 1661. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Frogs, the Bull, and King Log. 


JEsop, altho’ not train'd by schools 
In politics and moral rules, 

Had a shrewd natural discerning 
‘Lhat stood in + ample stead of dearning, 
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And, recommends, even still, his page 
To our refined and distant age. 


In many a fable, type, and figure, 
He traces, with satiric vigour, 
Popular follies, statesmen's crimes, 
Such as have tarnished later times ; 
Nay, such as living eyes have seen 
In Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen. 


Need I say more to excuse the freedom 
(His tales are Greek, and few can read ’em) 
Of taking with a modern view, 

From his wise book a leaf or two. 


Once on a time, a tribe of frogs, 
The. spawn of rank Beeotian bogs— 
{The alliance between Frogs and France 
Will much my parable advance) 
These frogs, I say, a croaking race, 
Complain’d cf wanting power and place, 
And of not having equal weight 
With other creatures in the State 
«« What right,” they said, “ had Jarks and sparrows, 
‘* More than themselves, to fly like arrows, 
‘« Can that be justice, which adorns 
‘© The sheep with wool, the goat with horns, 
«* Yet leaves the frog, unarmed, denuded, 
** From power and'privilege excluded ? 


Their wishes variously exprest, 
One thought a horse’s life the best— 
One wished himself a salamander— 
A third, an ass—a fourth, a gander ; 
In short.they look’d with longing eyes 
On all that walks, or swims, or flies ; 
But above all, their beads were full 
Of envy of the noble buil ; 
Him grazing in the adjacent meadow 
They'd seen, end onthe waves his shadow ; 
His strength, his beauty, and his size, 
They view with malice and surprise, 
And vote, that, sprung from kindred stocks, 
A frog has claims to be an ox! 


The discontent like wild-fire ran :— 
"T'was uproar all—in close divan 
Assembled soon the ancient stagers, 
The Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, Majors, 
For frogs have (like their brother fools) 
‘Tieit Connets, Bryans, and Drumcoo.es, 
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"Twas something 'twixt absurd and dull, 

To see'the vermin ape the bull ! 

To hear them at their vulgar board ! 

They scream’d and croak'd, and thought th ey roar'd ; 
And, with their windy vapours curst, 

Puff'd themselves up ‘till like to burst. 


At length, with puffing, croaking, screaming, 
They got to such a pitch of dreaming, 

That fancying they might give the law 

To Jove, and strike the heavens with awe, 
To him, in insolent petition 

They urge their merits and condition— 

‘© That they for him, like any other, 

“* Have hopp’d by land, and swam by water— 
“« Their services ashore, afloat, 


«© Deserve their monarch’s special note ; 


“« And not to suffer frogs to rise, 

«« Tocrop the mead, or wing the skies, 
«« Is, (which they're not afraid to tell) 
** A persecution forged in hell ; 

** And Jove should please to understand 
“* They were his subjects at command, 
** Only in_case that all they wanted 

‘© ‘Without delay or doubt were granted ; 
«« They stood upon their lawful right ; 
« But they had numbers, arms, and might ; 
<* And frogs would never cease to battle 
‘< Until promoted to black cattle !” 


My loving frogs, quoth Jove, my plan 
Is this; I'll give you all I can 
With justice—marshes— ponds and lakes— 
I'll save your spawn from hostile drakes ; 
Boys shall no more with pebbles brain ye ; 
In all frog-priv'lege I'll maintain ye ; 
But if, indeed, it be your prayer ° 
Like the swift hawk to ride the air ; 


If from his meadow you would drive 


The noblest animal alive ; 

Can you, thus gravely, can you ask 
That Jove should dare attempt the task, 
To overthrow the course of nature, 
Displace, re-model every creature, 
And make, to still your factious talk 

A frog a bull, a toad a hawk ? 

As.to your military hint 

I know, of old, how much there’s in't ; 
Come on ; I'd match you in a trice, 

As once before; with Homgr’s mice ' 
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Joveg's answer mortified the race ; 
They dared to curse him to his face, 
And 4alked, in impious impotence, 
Of scaling heaven to drive him thence,— 
Toldhim ‘ he held his crown in trast— 
‘* He might not grant, but others must—~ 
‘* He was but regent—ancient Saturw, 
** Of kings the paragon and pattern, 
‘‘ Whom they so long opposed and hated, 
“«* They long'd to see him re-instated ;— 
** Once it was quite a different thing ;— 
‘* But now, alas, the good old king !” 
In fine, they swore, (to madness grown) 
To have a monarch of their own. 


Jove from his high Olympus smil’d 
At schemes, so wicked, weak, and wild ; 
Which, by their character, determine 
Their authors to be vulgar vermin. 

He smiled, but ’twas in utter scorn, 
To see audacity ditch-born ! 
Meanwhile (Old A&sop thus proceeds) 
The frogs went on from words to deeds, 
And, iu their loyal course.of action, 
To choose a leader of their faction. 


They search’d the wide morass around, 
~ Look’d high and low—no thing was found 
From sense so utter a seceder 

As to become the party’s leader ; 

At last, as in despair they stood, 
Amongst them fell a log of wood, 

A huge mis-shapen bloated trunk ; 

Tn purer matter ’twould have sunk, 

But lighting in the muddy slime 

The log stood upright, and sublime ; 
Sublime at least to frogs it seemed, 

And highly of its worth ¢hey deemed ; 

It was a branch which chance had broke 
From the old stock of Royal Oak ; 

And since to masons’ use applied, 

But now, by them ev’n thrown aside, — 
The froggish mob admire the stick, 

So wond’rous tall, so wondrous thick, 
Whether at least ‘tis sound and fair, 

Why should they either know or care ; 
They'll choose it, spite of sense or fate, 
To be a pillar of the state ; 

Hurra! ‘tis done; the king is crown'd: 
His loyal subjects dance around, 
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UDncouth rejoicings ‘ shake the bog, 
** And the hoarse nation croaks ‘ God save King Log!” 
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** SHORTLY Will be published, by request, printed apon card leaves of 
cartridge paper, to be used witha portable frame, which will ensure 
their darability, Reynoids, arithmetic for Madras Schools, or a speci- 
men of the four simple tules, viz. Addition, Subtrzétion, Multi- 
plication and Division, as originated and taught in one operation, with 
eomplete success at the: Lambeth School, -peculfarly calculated from 
its simplicity, tosave three fourths of the time usually appropriated 
So. the study of these rudiments.” 


In tie press ; the History of the ‘University of Cambridge, illus 
trated by eighty highly-finished and coloured engravings, to be pub- 
hished in monthly: numbers.. This splendid work. is intended as a 
eompanion to the History of Oxford, now in a coutse of publication. 


Poetical Illustrations by William Coombe, Esq. of six engravings by 
Fhielke, after the elegant designs of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Elizabeth. To bé printed’ by Bulmer-at the Shakespeare press, 


A Tour to Scarborough, a poem, forming .a volume ia royal 8vo. 
enibellished with twenty-one coloured engravings. 


A new edition, being the fourth, of the popetar Tour of Dr, Syntax 
m search of the Picturesque. - 


We are happy to anfounce that Madame’ Ja Baronne de Staél’s 
important publication, de L ‘ALLEMAGNE, ‘will appear during the pre- 
sent month in this eouritry. It is nof generally Knowg that ‘this inte- 
nesting work, the mysterious suppression of whicly bas excited the 
ewriosity of Europe, is the result of Madame de Staél's observations 
onthe manners, the ‘society, the literature, ’ and the “philosophy, of 
the Germans. An edition, consisting of TO,000.copies, was printed 
at Paris in the year,1810; and although, in its course through the 
press, it was submitted to the Literary ‘police, the..whole impression 
was destroyed by. a’ sudden. mandate. of Buonaparie. One copy, 
however escaped ; and from that the present, edilion is printing. It 
will contain all The passages originally suuck out by the police, and au 
exiginal pretaee, developing the causes of this unprecedeated literary 
petsecuticn, 


—— - -—----—-- — 


The Appenlix to Vol. 44, of rae Antrsacopin Review, con- 
taining an Index, aud Tabie of Contents to the volame, besides various 
communications trom Correspondents; Lord» Clare's memorable 
epeech on the Catholic Question, with notes ; various pieces of Ori- 
gins] Poetry, onthe glorious Batrle of Virrokta, and other articles ; 
wes published on the first of August, 



































